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Motes of Recené Erposition. 


Not the least of Professor Adam C. WELCcH’s services 
to the study and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment is his persistent challenge of current critical 
opinion. It is by a whole series of such challenges, 
extending over a century and three-quarters, that 
we have reached that vivid and convincing concep- 
tion of the development of Old Testament religion 
and the progress of Hebrew history which prevails 
among scholars to-day. The critics should be the 
last to resent criticism. -It-is only by the challenging 
of results, in the light of wider evidence or more 
penetrating study, that progress is possible. 


It is now over four years since, in his ‘ Code of 
Deuteronomy,’ Professor Wertcu challenged the 
current views of the origin and the purpose of that 
much debated book. Now, in his Jeremiah, his 
Time and his Work (Milford; 7s. 6d. net), he 
compels a reconsideration of questions which had 


‘been customarily regarded as more or less settled. 


Tn the nature of the case, the later book could not 
be so startling as the earlier ; but the same fresh- 
ness, originality, and penetration are observable 
everywhere. 


Incidentally it is worth noting that Professor 
WEtcH has seen no reason to modify the con- 
clusions he reached with regard to Deuteronomy. 
The criticism of the intervening period has in no 
way shaken his belief that that book is the code of 
a Northern shrine, that except in 12!~? there is no 
demand for the centralization of the worship, and 
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that the issue is not between central sanctuary and 
local sanctuaries, but between Yahwism and 
Baalism. It is important to remember this, as 
this is the key to Dr. WELcn’s interpretation of the 
famous passage in Jer 8 about the false pen of 
the scribes, and to his view of Jeremiah’s attitude to 
the reform of Josiah. 


Among the conclusions which will be disconcert- 
ing to readers who are not familiar with the more 
recondite literature is that we must abandon our 
belief in the Scythian invasion which is supposed 
to have been the occasion of the early so-called 
Scythian songs. There is, it seems, little or no 
real evidence for this: it is difficult, he tells us, “ to 
believe in a Scythian invasion which over-ran 
Palestine in the period of Josiah.’ The foe from 
the North, whoever he was, must be sought else- 
where ; or, rather, he is not to be sought at all in 
any definite historical figure. These early oracles 
must be interpreted in an eschatological sense. 
The destroyer of the nations who issues from the 
North, which is not necessarily a point of the 
compass but some vague land of mysterious terror, 
is ‘the first faint hint of the conception which gave 
rise to the figure of Antichrist,’ and is the prototype 
of Ezekiel’s Gog. 


This refusal to regard these oracles as inspired 
by, or related to, any particular historical event is 
intimately connected with Dr. WeEtcn’s general 
view of prophecy and its function. Here, again, he 
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strikes a note of challenge. The common view is 
that the prophets were stimulated to utterance by 
the political events of their time: when Jehovah 
was about to do something on the broad field of 
history, He raised up a prophet to reveal its meaning 
and so to interpret His secret. Dr. WrEtcu, while 
maintaining that the common burden of prophecy 
was the proclamation of a day in which Yahweh 
was about to manifest Himself and His purpose 
in judgment, argues that they did not begin from 
any casual event in history, like the emergence of 
Assyria or the growing power of Babylonia. ‘ They 
began from Yahweh, whose character and whose 
standards they knew.’ 


One of the attractive and genuinely illuminating 
features of Dr. WELCH’s discussion is the skill with 
which he connects the reformation of Josiah with 
the political and the literary events of the time. 
That reformation was only possible through the 
decline of Assyria, and one of its objects was ap- 
parently to extend the influence of Judah, and 
more particularly Jerusalem, over the northern 
kingdom. Dr. WeEtcH makes the highly interesting 
suggestion that the combination of the documents 
J and E was part of the same movement. After 
the fall of Samaria, E (and, on Dr. WELCcH’s view, 
Deuteronomy also) would be brought for safety 
to Jerusalem ; and ‘it was natural that men who 
were seeking to reunite the divided people should 
combine the literatures of its two branches into 
one.’ 

Perhaps, however, the feature of most general 
imterest is the discussion of Jeremiah’s attitude to 
the reformation of Josiah, and the conception 
of religion which that attitude involves. It is 
commonly supposed that Jeremiah was at first 
friendly to the reform, but that afterwards, when he 
saw how ineffective it had proved, he turned from 
the thought of reformation according to an external 
programme to the great thought of a new covenant, 
the law of which would be written on the heart. 
Here, again, Dr. WELCH comes with his challenge. 


He believes that * Jeremiah regarded the centralisa- 
tion of worship in Jerusalem as no real reform, but 
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a false step in réligiony’ and the reform itself as a 
departure from the prophetic ideals in religion. He 
rejected it because it was false in principle and 
because of the falsity of the method in which it 
had been introduced ; it had no higher authority 
than the pen of certain scribes (8*-). He rejected 
it, because it turned Yahweh into a local deity, 
and because it made temple, ritual, and sacrifice 
essential to religion. 


Besides, this emphasis upon things unessential 
and even irrelevant to religion, as Jeremiah under- 
stood it, had fatal repercussions alike in the life of 
the community in Jerusalem who were spared the 
sorrow of the first deportation and in the life of 
those who were exiled to Babylon. In the former 
it generated a spirit of complacency, for they 
fancied themselves in possession of all the appurten- 
ances of religion which guaranteed the continued 
presence of their God among them; among the 
latter it generated a spirit of despair, for in the 
foreign land and far from the Temple with its rites 
and worship, their God, as it seemed to them, must 
necessarily be far away, and the rebellion, to which 
some of their exiled prophets apparently instigated 
them, was thus no mere political rismg but a 
movement with a profoundly religious motive—to 
return to the land where alone the worship of their 
God was possible. 

It was the inestimable service of Jeremiah that, 
by dissociating religion from its ancient local 
associations and from its ritual and ceremonial 
accompaniments, and by emphasizing prayer and 
penitence, which were always possible anywhere, as 
the only things essential to it, he pomted the way 
to the exiles of deliverance alike from thoughts of 
rebellion and despair. This conception of religion 
Jeremiah had held from the first ; it was not thrust 
upon him by the deplorable and demonstrable 
inadequacy of Josiah’s reform. 


Dr. Wetcn’s whole treatment of the question 
of Jeremiah’s relation to the reformers and the 
reform is a fine example of the impartiality so much 
to be desiderated in historical discussion. While 
he makes us feel how infinitely superior in point of 
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spiritual perception was Jeremiah to his contem- 
poraries, he also makes it clear that the reformers, 
both in their political and religious ambitions, were 
inspired by no unworthy motives. But it was the 
prophet’s fate to be all his life in opposition, because 
he saw so much more clearly than even his well- 
meaning opponents into the mind of God and the 
meaning of religion. 


In the Preface Dr. WELCH expresses the fear that 
parts of the detailed discussion dealing with the 
authenticity of certain passages will seem tedious 
to many. This, we believe, is a groundless fear. 
It is in the interests of historical truth and of 
common justice to one of the greatest figures in 
the religious history of mankind to separate, if 
we can, from his own words the accretions of later 
editors, some of whom only half, if even half, 
understood him. Those who have studied the 
Book of Jeremiah most carefully will be those who 
will most gratefully welcome this searching and 
illuminating imvestigation. It is obviously the 
work of a man who has dwelt long with the prophet 
and who brings to the exposition of his words and 
ideas a singularly acute, penetrating, and sym- 
pathetic mind. . 


‘ During the last thirty years no change has been 
more noticeable in religious philosophy than the 
increasing use made of the conception of value. A 
generation ago, most of the leaders of thought 
looked at it askance, regarding it as a dubious 
eccentricity of the school of Ritschl. To-day, 
eminent Gifford Lecturers vie with each other in 
appealing to the experience of value—above all to 
the recognition of moral values as the main founda- 
tion of Theism.’ Yet, in spite of this promin- 
ence given to the conception of value, little seems 
to have been done in the way of a systematic survey 
of the various values in their distinct phases and 
mutual relations. This very necessary piece of 
work has been undertaken in a book of modest 
dimensions but of very great excellence, entitled 
Values, by the Rey. Ropert MacxintosH, D.D. 
{Independent Press ; 4s. 6d. net). 
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After what he calls ‘a bird’s eye survey ’ of the 
values of pleasure and feeling, which leads him to 
the rejection of Hedonism and Pragmatism, Dr. 
MACKINTOSH proceeds to a critical discussion of the 
higher values, and deals in particular with two out- 
standing problems, namely, the relation between 
knowledge and the higher values, and the relation 
of morality to religion. 


Dealing with the former, he finds that ‘in con- 
nection with the new affirmation that “ religious 
knowledge consists in judgments of value,” great 
misunderstanding has arisen; not without con- 
tributory negligence on Ritschl’s own part, but 
certainly not without widespread carelessness on the 
part of British theologians and philosophers who 
have criticised him.’ There is no antithesis, ac- 
cording to Ritschl, between judgments of value and 
judgments of fact. They do not exclude each other. 
All the higher activities of the soul’s life are irradi- 
ated with value. Value is everywhere present, 
though in the realm of pure knowledge it; may 
appear negligible while of significance when we 
turn from knowledge to life. In a catalogue of 
the values—from animal pleasures up to beauty, 
goodness, and God—knowledge itself must be in- 
cluded. Knowledge, simply as such, is a value. 
‘Tt is a thing of great price to the mind of man. 
To be interested only in what is useful—or only in 
what is pleasant—or only in what in a narrow sense 
is morally improving—would be to forfeit a great 
part of the heritage of mankind.’ Knowledge is 
never merely a cold and abstract thing, but it shines 
with a radiance reflected on it from the values of 
moral goodness and of esthetic loveliness and, 
further—why should we fear to add ?—from the 
sacred and holy. 


On the other hand, all the higher values vre- 
suppose knowledge. ‘As soon as psychical life 
emerges from mere instinct, it can take no single 
step without leaning upon intelligence. We know 
right from wrong ; we know beauty from ugliness.’ 
Moreover, part of our abstract theoretical know- 
ledge will consist of those sciences which deal with 
the various values. It would appear, therefore, 
that knowledge and the higher values cannot be 
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rigidly separated. When we attempt to draw the 
line, knowledge and value are found on both sides 
of it. Accordingly Canon Streeter’s distinction 
between science on the one hand and religious and 
esthetic knowledge on the other as being com- 
parable to the difference between a ground-plan 
and a picture can hardly be considered as adequate 
or really helpful. It is right as a protest against 
the idea that knowledge is the only possible value, 
of which beauty, goodness, and religion are merely 
allotropic forms. We cannot suffer such a whole- 
sale extinction of all the higher values as that would 
imply. But the kingdom cannot be divided. Life 
is a great and comprehensive thing, whose perfection 
is to be found ‘not even in the philosopher’s insight 
so much as in the experiences of the pious soul.’ 


Dealing with the problem of the relation of 
morality to religion, Dr. MackinTosH has many 
suggestive things to say. If no higher value can 
be conceived than pure goodness, what further need 
have we of religion ? Does religion give us some- 
thing more or higher than morality ? Ritschl, who 
emphasized the contrast between religion and 
morality, expressed the phases of the contrast thus : 
‘Morality demands, religion bestows ; morality 
conceives goodness as man’s work, but religion as 
God’s workmanship; morality unites us to our 
fellows, but religion to God.’ Doubtless there is 
much truth in this account of the matter, but it 
must not be taken to imply that religion and moral- 
ity are ultimately heterogeneous. ‘If we are to 
have a serviceable philosophy of religion, we must 
not propose so crude a juxtaposition of separate 
spiritual values.’ 

It has been suggested that every ideal value— 
truth, beauty, or goodness—may, when intensely 
experienced, pass into the sphere of religion. The 
love of truth, beauty, or goodness may gain in 
ardour till it becomes a religious experience of the 
soul. There appears to be much that is suggestive 
in this. According to it ‘ morality becomes religion. 
At its truest and purest, religion is the radiant per- 
fecting of moral goodness. A religious morality is, 
not only religiously but morally also, superior to a 
non-religious morality ; a moral religion is not only 
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morally but religiously superior to that ugly abor- 
tion, a non-moral religion.’ 


In support of this thesis it may be noted that im 
love, in friendship, in patriotism—‘ moral values all, 
yet forms of goodness incarnated rather than phases 
of goodness in the abstract ’—we touch the eternal 
and enter upon our heritage as children of God. It 
is of the nature of religion to personify the unseen 
friend and lover of the souls of men. Moral values. 
claim to mean personal relationship, and therefore 
stand for personality both in man and God. In the 
estimate of human experiences of value, how could 
we leave this out ? ‘ How could we fail to speak 
the great name of God? It has become the habit 
of living writers to inquire whether “ the Universe is 
friendly.’ In the judgment at least of the highest 
religions, if we have God on our side, then the atti- 
tude of the Universe apart from Him matters not 
at all. “ God is our refuge and strength. There- 
fore will we not fear though the earth be removed.” 
‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?’” 
It is unfortunate if the high utterances of faith in 
God must be disguised in the patois of a cheap 
sentimentalism before modern minds will listen.” 


But further, if we believe in a personal God, it is 
natural to believe that God has behaved as persons 
do, that He has spoken personal messages to the 
souls of men, nay more, that He has not only 
spoken but acted. ‘A whole group of the higher 
religions of the world, to which the name “ redemp- 
tive’ has been given, have made the discovery that 
mankind is in evil case and greatly needs succour.” 
And in the gospel of Christ this need is greatly met. 
The objection is popularly made that concern about 
personal salvation is a sordid and selfish thing. 
But personal salvation is not a selfish thing. For 
the Christ of the Gospels, or of St. Paul, dedicates to. 
a life of love every one in whose experience religion 
ceases to be a tradition, and becomes a reality full 
of grace and truth. ‘In any case, however the 
present conceited generation may view it, salva- 
tion is offered by the highest of all religions as 
the highest of all values ; in which every minor 
value will find its due place, or for which, if need 


arises, many a minor value may be joyfully sur- ‘ 
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rendered in favour of that “one pearl of great 
Price.) 


Principal John Oman of Cambridge was recently 
invited to address a gathering of Scottish ministers 
belonging to both the big Presbyterian Churches, 
and took the opportunity of saying some things 
about the ministerial life which had been borne in 
on him by his observation and experience. His 
two lectures have been published in a small pamphlet 
under the title The Office of the Ministry (S.C.M. ; 
is. net). The reflections of so acute and sincere a 
mind as Dr. OmaAn’s are bound to be suggestive, 
and we can point out at least some of the lessons 
that the teachable reader of these lectures can 
learn. 

His first point is the change in the conditions in 
which a minister works to-day as compared with a 
generation ago or more. The change is not all for 
the worse. There is perhaps less churchgoing, but, 
on the other hand, churchgoing is probably more 
sincere. And, if people are less ready to take pulpit 
utterances as final truth, these utterances are more 
“on the spot,’ more practical, more level with the 
conscience. 

In this connexion Dr. OMAN raises the question : 
What can make a man’s ministry a growing influ- 
ence, so that, if necessary, it could be carried on 
for a lifetime in one place? And he makes the 
remarkable statement that he knows of ‘no con- 
gregation which has a character of its own and 
maintains its influence, which has not some man’s 
long ministry at its foundation.’ A ministry ought 
to make an impression on the community, and it is 
likely that one obvious shortcoming in this respect, 
compared with former days, is due to frequent 
changes in the pastorate. And if long ministries 
are desirable, so is long training of a minister. 
Perhaps for immediate popular effect it may mean 
loss rather than gain. But for abiding power and 
wearing quality the prolonged and thorough 
training of the ministry is indispensable. 


Then Dr. Oman gets to his main question as to 


‘dangers. 
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the secret of success in the ministry. First of all 
he deals with the Man, and then with the Message. 
Under the first head he makes two points. The 
two main defects of the clergy are that they are 
unlike their people in the wrong way, and that they 
are like them in the wrong way. How are they 
unlike their congregations in the wrong way? To 
begin with, in the way they do their work. The 
ordinary man goes to his office or his workshop at 
a certain hour and does his regular darg. The 
minister works when and as he likes. And it needs 
a sound conscience to work as hard and as regularly 
as the layman. 

Dr. Oman has some searching words on the use 
of time. He insists on breakfast at eight so as 
to be ready for work at nine, girt physically and 
mentally. Properly girt ; for ‘a man in his study in 
his bedroom slippers, unshaved and in his dressing- 
gown, is in about as perilous a state for his soul as 
a man who takes to secret drinking.’ Dr. OMAN 
has no sympathy either with ‘the midnight oil ’ 
superstition ; the best work is done in daylight, in 
the early hours. You may write more easily at 
night, but extempore writing is an even more 
deadly gift than extempore speaking. Better lose 
your spontaneity than your critical judgment, which 
is easier to keep at midday than at midnight. 


Then comes the question of the religious life. 
Ministers are apt to be too satisfied with the ‘re- 
spectabilities ’ of their profession. But how about 
worry? Dr. Oman evidently regards this as one 
of the deadly clerical sins, or at least clerical 
And how about the maintenance and 
sustenance of the spiritual life ?. Conducting worship 
may be a perilous thing and preaching may be a 
disaster unless the minister worships with his 
people and preaches to his own soul. What is 
really edifying in preaching is what a man is saying 
to his own soul. In this way Sunday may be for 
the minister himself a day of refreshing ; otherwise 
it is an impoverishment as well as a drudgery. 


As to the nourishment of the soul, Dr. OMAN has 
the courage to say that he has not been greatly 
edified by most of the devotional literature, ‘ even 
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by such classics as Augustine’s Confessions and The 
Imitation and Grace Abounding.’ And ‘ the mystical 
literature I have waded through leaves on me 
mainly an impression of auto-suggestion,’ which 
may express the secret conviction of not afew. Dr. 
Oman finds help, when his spirit is parched, in the 
poets, and most of all in Shakespeare, whom he does 
not find to be the purely worldly poet some people 
do. 


Then Dr. OMAN goes on to deal with the wrong 
way in which ministers may be /ike their people. 
They ought not to be too busy. ‘ When a minister 
impresses the world as phenomenally busy, he should 
look to his ways with searching of heart.’ Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, the artist, after attending ecclesiastical 
gatherings, said, ‘the younger ministers are prob- 
ably as able men as their predecessors, and are 
probably better equipped. But the older men 
commended their gospel of peace as men of peace, 
while the younger men look like business men 
running their show.’ This Dr. Oman considers a 
grave charge. He points to Jesus, who was never 
fussy, who had always leisure to attend to any one. 
He never hurried an inquirer away because He had 
so much to do. He tried to get men to think of 
God and to see what it meant to be His children. 
Anything less He would not try to do. ‘ He never 
started any anti-anything campaign.’ He knew, 
what a minister ought to know, ‘that the work of 
persuading men to true and high beliefs is the job 
best worth doing in the world.’ 


Sp 
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About the Message Dr. OMAN says a good deal, 
but it is not so quotable. He dwells on the im- 
portance of belief as the root of character and 
action. Also on the importance of preaching truth 
as distinct from preaching doctrine. He devotes 
all he has to say to an enlargement of Paul’s guide 
for the preacher—‘ By manifestation of the truth,. 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience, 
in the sight of God.’ Here are three rules for 
preaching—in the sight of God, appealing to every 
man’s conscience, making clear the truth. Dr. 
Oman’s great contention is that the gospel is not a 
series of doctrines, and that you cannot do any 
good by preaching a ‘doctrine.’ He takes four 
examples, the Fatherhood of God, the Kingdom, 
the Forgiveness of Sin, and the Life Everlasting. 
You can preach on any of these vital truths and 
leave nothing in the mind at all or something that 
may be largely erroneous. They must be treated as 
experience first of all, or they have no life in them. 


That is the main thing, and ministers will learn 
something of what true preaching of truth means 
from Dr. Oman’s fine discussion. It ought to be 
added that he speaks with good-natured contempt 
of the fads of the modern pulpit, psycho-analysis, 
and ‘social reform,’ not of these in themselves so 
much as of the amateurs who play with them. 
But the ideal presented here is both high and 
possible. And if Dr. OMAN’s words were addressed 
to Scottish ministers they apply equally to ministers 
of every church and they are weighted with wisdom, 


Books Bat Bave influenced our Epoc$. 
John M‘Leod Campbell’s ‘The Nature of the Atonement.’ 


By THE REVEREND J. H. Leckiz, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Joun M‘LEop CAMPBELL was born in 1800. His 
youth and early manhood were passed in a Scotland 
where the ecclesiastical atmosphere was charged 
with electricity, the antagonism between the two 
great parties in the Church of Scotland being very 
acute. And this state of things proved very hurtful 


to Campbell’s ministerial fortunes. For when, in 
1831, he appeared at the bar of the General Assembly 
accused of heresy as to the extent of the Atonement, 
the long-standing bitterness of factional enmity was 
nearing its climax. The state of feeling resembled 
that which in national life attends the begining _ 
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of a civil war; Moderates and Evangelicals were 
gathering their forces for the stern struggle that 
issued in the Disruption of 1843. The members 
of Assembly were thus preoccupied with ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and to them, no doubt, the case of 
a young country minister of only five years’ stand- 
ing must have seemed trivial enough. Things 
might, of course, have been different had the 
accused man been a declared member of one party 
or the other ; for then it would have been in the 
interest of his comrades to defend him. But, 
unfortunately, Campbell, though the son of a 
Moderate, had himself maintained an attitude of 
detachment. He was not prepared to approve 
all that the Moderates desired, nor did he find 
himself in harmony with the Evangelicals. Hence, 
when his day of trial came, he was without in- 
fluential friends. 

Neither side felt any enthusiasm for the cause 
of one who could not be counted upon to salute 
its banner or to follow its leader. Indeed, the 
Moderates were disposed to suspect a man who 
was not to be found in the ranks to which, by 
inheritance, he ought to have belonged ; while the 
Evangelicals were secretly convinced that, despite 
his apparent fervour, he was a heretic and, despite 
his seeming independence, a disciple of his father. 
In any case, he received no sufficient support in the 
Assembly ; and the issue was that he was finally 
deposed from the ministry, though by a small 
majority in a small House. This result was due to 
the vote of the Evangelicals ; for the Moderates 
would have been content with a sentence of sus- 
pension merely. It was an Evangelical leader, 
Lord Moncrieff, who insisted on the extreme 
penalty. So it came to pass that the young 
apostle who was destined to be the greatest of 
Scottish theologians was dismissed from the service 
of the Church which he loved, and driven forth to 
go he knew not whither. 

It seems, then, that the distracted state of the 
Church during Campbell’s early days was largely 
responsible for the disaster which overtook him 
in 1831. No doubt, at the time, that disaster 
seemed final and complete; but we can see in 
retrospect that it really proved a blessing to him, 
as it helped to make possible the supreme labour 
of thought that was completed by his book on the 
Atonement. Also, the circumstances of his birth 
and upbringing were very propitious. He was 
reared in a Moderate manse which was pervaded 
by the finest feeling. His mother, one of the 
celebrated clerical family of M‘Leod, seems to have 
died early. But his father, Dr. Campbell, minister 
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of the Highland parish of Kilninver, was a man of 
real culture and of a very devout spirit, between 
whom and his son John there existed a beautiful 
relation. His son testified that he had found in 
him a wonderful revelation of the Fatherhood of 
God ; and on Dr. Campbell’s side there was shown 
an equally strong affection. Immediately after 
the sentence of deposition was uttered in the 
Assembly, he rose in his place and addressing the 
Chair said, with broken voice: ‘Moderator, so 
long as I live I shall never be ashamed to be the 
father of so holy and blameless a son.’ Thus did 
this Moderate, member of a party of which we know 
little but have heard much ill, display the loyalty 
and courage of a high Christian manhood. He 
seems also to have been so fortunate as to be 
able to make arrangements which secured John 
against all anxiety as to the material things of 
life, such anxiety as might well have rendered 
impossible the rich service which the young man 
was yet to achieve for the Church and for the 
world. A final instance of Dr. Campbell’s spirit 
was given when the Presbytery of Lorne actually 
required that he should read from his pulpit a 
paper condemning the doctrines of his son, and 
warning the people not to listen to his preaching. 
This order Dr. Campbell promptly and properly 
refused to obey. But our clearest insight into the 
relation of father and son is derived from the 
correspondence which they carried on weekly so 
long as the minister of Kilninver lived. This 
correspondence shows that they ‘never differed 
except in opinion,’ and understood one another 
always with a perfect understanding. 

The bearing of the deposed heretic after his 
expulsion from the ministry was one of extreme 
dignity, worthy alike of his ancestry and of the 
home in which he was bred. The Sunday after his 
sentence he went to his parish of Row, and there in 
a field beside his church addressed a great congre- 
gation of parishioners and neighbours. It was a 
beautiful summer morning ; and every one familiar 
with the Gareloch knows how lovely at such a 
time it appears, how peaceful its shores, how sweet 
the sound of its waters. And Campbell’s sermon 
was worthy of the scene. Not a word did it con- 
tain of recrimination, complaint, or rebellion ; not 
even a single reference to what had passed. Rather 
was it a simple evangelic address, concerned with 
things generally believed by Christian men, central 
things that cannot be shaken. And so his well- 
loved ministry ended on a note of peace and quiet- 
ness such as showed rare self-control in a man who 
had his share of Celtic passion, whose voice had 
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often been heard in stern and even scornful denun- 
ciation of things and opinions that seemed to him 
evil, or erroneous. Shortly thereafter he left Row, 
having commended his successor to the loyalty and 
affection of his people. The shores of the Gareloch 
knew him no more, until he returned to spend 
beside them the closing years of that old age con- 
cerning which he once wrote, ‘To me the dawning 
consciousness of old age is sweeter far than the 
brightest dreams of early days.’ 

But meantime Campbell was without an ecclesi- 
astical home ; nor was there one insight. He was 
resolved to continue in ministerial service ; but 
where was the Church which he could serve or that 
would receive him? Not the Church of England, 
which he honoured but whose Thirty-nine Articles 
he could not accept. Not the Church of Scotland, 
which had cast him out. Not the Secession, Relief, 
or Congregational Churches, which were out of the 
question. A new sect he was not prepared to 
found ; for he regarded schism as a deadly sin. 
There remained only one way open to him; to 
minister in loneliness, unattached. And this 
course he resolved to take. His admirers built, or 
somehow acquired, for him a chapel in Blackfriars 
Street, Glasgow. And there he ministered for more 
than twenty-five years to as many as would accept 
his service—without salary or ecclesiastical con- 
nexion, unrecognized and almost unknown. His 
position seems to have been practically that of a 
city missionary, except that he possessed a stated 
place of worship and some sort of regular congre- 
gation. He appears to have regarded the Assembly’s 
sentence of deposition as robbing him of all regular 
ministerial standing. This was shown when at a 
public banquet the toast of the Clergy was given 
and he, to the great indignation of his cousin 
Norman M‘Leod, stood up among the laity. 

But whatever his status may have been, those 
years of his service in Glasgow were, if profitable, 
yet very strenuous. He preached three times 
every Sunday, and there was rarely a day in the 
week in which he did not conduct a service. He 
was also a very faithful pastor, especially among 
the poor. Can we wonder, then, that his health 
often broke down and that he was repeatedly con- 
. Strained to seek rest and refreshment in foreign 
travel? His lot in Glasgow was as pathetic as that 
experienced elsewhere by his friend Irving ; not so 
tragic but far more prolonged. How little those 
who passed him in the city streets understood that 
this unassuming man was the greatest theological 
genius of his day, and that his influence would be 
spreading and growing long after the hurrying 
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crowds around him had disappeared from the ways 
and memories of men. But all this time he was 
musing and brooding over the problem of Atone- 
ment, and was finding guidance to the heart of its 
mystery in all the common experiences of common 
life. He tells us himself that it was by observation 
of the needs and thoughts of his people, and the 
knowledge he thus gained of the human heart, that 
he was inspired and directed in the work of thought 
he had set himself to accomplish. 

Of course, some allowance must be made for 
Campbell’s tendency to underestimate his own 
learning and to attribute to practical reasons 
doctrinal conclusions which really owed a great deal 
to abstract speculation. He had been a good 
philosophical student at Glasgow University, and 
had there been intimate with comrades of Socinian 
views, from whom he had learned, as he confesses, 


to regard many things in current theology as of 


minor importance. Also, the influence of his 
father must have counted for a great deal. Dr. 
Campbell of Kilninver owned as his masters in 
religious thought Clarke and Tillotson, so that his 
doctrinal views were probably of a liberal type, and 
his son cannot have remained untouched by the. 
teaching of such a man. Campbell himself also 
witnesses that he was in general agreement with the 
philosophy of Edward Caird, whom he describes as 
‘my young friend.’ So that it is fair to assume 
that metaphysics had more to do with the evolution 
of his theology than he himself recognized. Still, 
his book remains the least academic of all great 
works in divinity ; and it is helpful to remember 
that the music to which his temple was built was 
not only that of abstract thought, but was also ‘ the 
still, sad music of humanity.’ Most theologians 
perhaps read too much and think too little ; but it 
was in the main by patient and brooding thought 
continued throughout many years of strenuous toil 
and service that this man constructed stone by stone 
his stately building. 

It is to be remembered that when Campbell was 
arrested in his work, to suffer a long trial ending 
in deposition, his thoughts about the Atonement 
were vague and indefinite. He believed in the 
fact of redemption and had reached the conclusion 
that it was of universal import, but beyond this 
he did not go. His sermons, reported by short- 
hand writers during his short ministry at Row, 
contain often such phrases as ‘the wrath of God’ 
and ‘the blood of Christ’; and he -constantly 


exhorts his hearers to be reconciled with God. — 


But these discourses do not suggest that he had 
endeavoured to define his terms or that he held 
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any clear theory as to the manner in which the 
Saviour had accomplished His work. His speeches, 
delivered during his trial, betray a confused state 
of mind. For example, he made fierce attacks on 
the Confession of Faith while at the same time 
- Inaintaining that his own teaching agreed with it. 
His whole attitude was that of a man who had 
found himself suddenly attacked when his work 
. of thought had hardly been begun ; of one who had 
been called to lay down the trowel and grasp the 
sword while as yet he was only learning to build 
and was totally ignorant of the art of defence. 
Acute Calvinists had, therefore, no difficulty in 
showing that his position was untenable, that he 
must either retreat very far or advance a long way. 
By the time of his deposition he had himself 
become convinced of this; for he explicitly con- 
fessed: ‘the Assembly was right; my teaching 
and that of the Confession cannot be reconciled.’ 
He therefore set himself at once to construct a 
theory as to the mature of the Atonement. Re- 
treat from the conclusion that the work of Christ 
was universal im extent was for him impossible. 
He must go on to consider what that doctrine 
implied regarding the Redeemer’s work, what it 
really was in its intrinsic character and how it 
attained its end. In short, he had to ask himself 
what the Saviour really did and how it was done. 
In advancing to the study of this problem he 
started with an affirmation and a denial; the 
former was the acceptance of the catholic doctrine 
as to the Incarnation, and the latter was a firm re- 
jection of the accepted dogma of Substitution. 
As to his belief in the Incarnation there can be no 
doubt. He tells us himself in one of his letters 
that he had examined the Socinian position with 
care, and had set it aside as not in harmony with 
New Testament teaching or with sound reason. 
Regarding his denial of the accepted Evangelical 
theory, there can also be no question ; he rejected 
that theory with decision and even with passion. 
He, however, felt that in the Atonement there was 
an objective element ; the idea of a reconciliation 
wrought by moral influence and example merely 
did not satisfy him. The Saviour, to his mind, 
had certainly done something for us which we could 
_ not have done for ourselves. There was a finished 
work of Christ which remained a fact independent 
of our changing thoughts and fluctuating emotions. 
In proceeding further with his work, he found 
quickening suggestion in a casual saying of 
Jonathan Edwards, that if it had been possible 
for man to have offered to God the sacrifice of a 
perfect confession and repentance, that would 
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have been atonement enough for sin. Edwards 
added that since this was beyond our accomplish- 
ment the sacrifice of Christ was necessary. Accept- 
ing this saying and revolving it in his mind, 
Campbell’s line of reasoning seems to have been 
in effect this: It is true that a perfect repentance 
and confession on man’s part would have wrought 
a complete reconciliation, since penitence, the 
sacrifice of the broken and contrite heart, certainly 
availed with God. -It was true also that the very 
fact that all men. were sinners made it impossible 
for them to confess sin adequately or with full 
knowledge of what that confession meant. We 
were all constrained to feel that we offered to God 
our expressions of penitence ‘not as we ought 
but as we were able.’ But if this were so, our 
position seemed utterly hopeless ; for God certainly 
could not accept any confession that was not 
adequate to the reality. Yet to ask from sinful 
men a confession and a penitence which should 
appear perfect under the awful eyes of God was as 
though one whose musical sense had been vitally 
injured were to be required to render some great 
song with absolute fullness of tone, without error 
and without defect. 

This is all true, was Campbell’s further thought. 
But what if Christ had done for us that which was 
beyond our accomplishment ? What if the ab- 
solute ideal manhood, eternally hidden in God, had 
taken flesh and lived our mortal life, had en- 
countered all our temptations, had understood all 
our sin with a completeness such as was only 
possible to one who was Himself guiltless and 
who saw the moral situation with undimmed 
eyes, with the piercing vision of stainless purity 
and love ? Suppose such a one had so identified 
Himself with His brethren that He felt their sin 
as His own and their guilt as though it was His. 
Suppose, finally, that He as man’s representative 
had presented to the Father a confession and re- 
pentance wholly commensurate with human obli- 
gation, satisfying to the utmost the demands of 
the infinite Purity and Love. If all this had taken 
place, would not an atonement have been effected, 
the cloud of Divine wrath rolled away, and the 
gates of the heavenly Kingdom thrown wide open ? 

But, concluded Campbell, all this had been 
accomplished by Christ. In Him dwelt the pure 
essence of humanity, the same humanity which 
existed in the eternal Son who, before time was, 
gazed with undimmed eyes upon the glory of God. 
This eternal Manhood, dwelling in some degree 
in every man, but in a state confused, blinded, 
bewildered by sense and sin, dwelt in Christ com- 
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pletely”at one with God, and yet so identified in 
sympathy and love and in true kinship with the 
entire race that He was able to act with availing 
power as its representative and head. Hence, 
He could and did present to the Father a complete 
obedience, repentance, and confession, and so 
accomplished a true, final, and universal recon- 
ciliation. It remained for the individual man 
only to accept this reconciliation and make it his 
own by faith and love. The all-sufficing prayer 
had been offered by the Saviour and made perfect 
by His suffering and death. The soul had but to 
utter its Amen in order to receive for itself the 
answer of peace. 

This, briefly and barely stated, was the theory 
which Campbell reached at the cost of much 
suffering, labour, and brooding thought. It is 
elaborated with great subtlety and in much detail 
in The Nature of the Atonement. This is a book 
which stands alone in theological literature for its 
combination of speculative daring, searching ana- 
lysis, and mystical vision with profound religious 
feeling. The impression it makes upon a sympa- 
thetic student is one that cannot be effaced. Not 
the attacks of doubt, nor the vicissitudes of ex- 
perience, nor the study of many other rival writers 
can do away with the influence of the profound 
thought, the sweetness of spirit, the triumphant 
faith, the quickening vision of that true saint and 
great master, John M‘Leod Campbell. 

Of course the book is open to much criticism. 
Many readers find its style uncouth, its argument 
elusive, and its conclusions inadequate. Nor can 
one deny the force of some of these objections. 
The expression of the work does leave something 
to be desired: it is not lucid; it is seldom epi- 
grammatic ; it is not free of repetition ; it is excess- 
ively detailed, and is rich in passages which seem 
of unnecessary length and elaborateness. But 
criticism of Campbell’s style may easily be over- 
done, for it possesses a peculiar power of its own 
and sometimes attains to real majesty. Much 
allowance must also be made for the inherent 
difficulty of his thought. He said himself, after 
reading one of Froude’s works, that he wished he 
had the lucid style of Froude, but that perhaps 
Froude would not have been able to write so 
clearly if he had been called to express Campbell’s 
thoughts. This saying is‘suggestive. Great clear- 
ness of expression is often attained by leaving out 
shades of meaning and qualifying considera- 
tions ; and Campbell’s obscurity is partly due to 
a conscientious endeavour to express in words 
thoughts that are elusive and many-sided, to make 
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the meaning of all statements absolutely clear and 
beyond the danger of misunderstanding, to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. That this is really the explanation in large 
measure of Campbell’s manner of expounding his 
theory is rendered probable by the fact that his. 
letters and his sermons are written with great 
lucidity and even grace. In expounding a com- 
plicated scientific system the claims of literary 
expression must often be subordinated to those of 
adequate statement. Still, it must be admitted. 
that there was much ground for the complaint of 
Campbell’s father, ‘Man, you have a queer way of 
putting things.’ 

This reference to our author’s style suggests an 
answer to the common criticism that, in speaking of 
Christ as offering a perfect ‘ repentance ’ and ‘ con- 
fession of sin’ on our behalf, he indicates an im- 
possibility, inasmuch as repentance is a purely 
personal matter and cannot be achieved except by 
the sinner himself. This is a cogent objection, and 
does at first sight appear conclusive. Neverthe- 
less, it is somewhat external, and suggests the desire — 
to make a debating point rather than to discover 
Campbell’s meaning. After all, this man was try- — 
ing to express things which had not been stated 
before. He was a pioneer, traversing unexplored 
territory. Therefore, he found no vocabulary fitted 
to express his ideas with perfect precision. He had 
to use such terms as were available, and these terms 
had, for the most part, been constructed for the use 
of men who held the theology which he rejected. 
Further, he never possessed a great gift of de- 
finition. He was a mystic, and the majority of his 
critics cannot be so described. It is really un- 
reasonable to demand of a mystic that he should 
speak the language that is suitable for men of an 
alien type. What Campbell meant by saying that 
Christ ‘confessed’ and ‘ repented’ was that He, as 
the representative and complete man, was able to 
feel sin as if it were His own, to identify Himself 
with His fellows, and thus to confess and repent in 
their name and in their stead. He did for us that 
which in our best moods we would do for ourselves. 
if we were able. In a true sense, He was our- 
selves as we really are ; and confession and repent- 
ance made by Him were made by us all. He was. 
the ideal man acting and speaking as such. It was 
therefore no external or artificial work that He 
accomplished, but one of absolute reality, yet to be 
repeated and confirmed by every soul when by faith 
in Him it attains to eternal life. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that in Camp- 
bell’s view our Lord dealt with us on behalf of God 
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as well as with God on behalf of us all, revealing 
the Father’s heart and expressing the Father’s will 
and His infinite love for men. This side of Camp- 
bell’s teaching need not be discussed here at length, 
seeing that it is held by all Christian thinkers. 
Nevertheless, it is of importance to keep it in 
view, as, apart from it, the theory of this writer 
is wanting in wealth and completeness. When we 
remember Campbell’s doctrine in both its aspects 
we see that it presents the Saviour as one whose 
soul was as a temple in which the worshipper and 
the Worshipped alike dwelt, wherein the voice 
was heard of human supplication and penitence 
and also the response of the Most High—a temple 
wherein the Lamb of God did sacrifice Himself in 
consummation of His perfect obedience. As Christ 
alone knew what it was truly to live,so ‘ He alone 
knew what it was to die.’ 

This is the outline of the doctrine which The 
Nature of the Atonement expounds, and no one can 
deny to it the attribute of sublimity. Whether we 
accept its positions or not, we can hardly escape the 
impression of its force, massiveness, and spiritual 
beauty. It appears to us like a great range of hills, 
bathed for the most part in sunshine, though in 
some of its outlines vague and ill-defined. It can- 
not be said that this theory has always received fair 
treatment at the hands of theologians, as, for in- 
stance, when it has been said that it is without New 
Testament foundation. This strange objection is 
largely due to the fact that Campbell did not follow 
the habit of his day of building his argument upon 
a series of proof texts. His reason for avoiding that 
method was his prevision that the development of 
Biblical criticism would render every theory un- 
sound which should be based on a few particular 
citations from Scripture, that every enduring doc- 
trinal structure must rest on a broad and per- 
sistent strain in Apostolic teaching. No sym- 
pathetic reader of The Nature of the Atonement can 
fail to perceive that it is permeated by evidence of a 
prolonged and loving familiarity with the thought 
of St. John and the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Book of Revelation, as well as with the general 
rend of early Christian doctrine. 

Some readers of this short sketch may count it 
strange that so much space has been devoted to 
an account of Campbell’s life and character ; but 
the truth is that no complete biography of him 
1as ever appeared, and that great ignorance pre- 
yails as to the whole matter ; in so much that many 
ven among expert scholars suppose that the 
eaching contained in the great book published in 
(856 was the cause of his expulsion from the 
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Church of Scotland in 1831! This delusion would 
matter little in the case of many a writer; but 
Campbell’s masterpiece cannot be fully appreciated 
unless we understand that it was the climax of a 
long process of development and that it is the 
fruit and final expression of a great man’s inner- 
most being and his unique experience. In order 
to value it aright it is necessary to have in mind 
its author’s early life and subsequent fortunes ; to 
read the reports of his trial contained in the 
volume entitled Whole Proceedings; then his 
Reminiscences; then the Memorials, a charming 
book largely made up of his correspondence ; 
then his Early Sermons, published after his death 
and bearing evidence that Campbell had carefully 
revised these discourses and brought them into 
harmony with his later doctrine. It is only when 
one has studied these books, and thus attained to 
a knowledge of the man and the evolution of his 
ideas, that one is prepared to consider with full 
understanding and sympathy The Nature of the 
Atonement. 

But if this famous book requires much 
study, it repays the student a hundredfold. It is 
not a partisan book, nor does it create partisans. 
Rather does it effect its ends by atmosphere and 
suggestion. Its influence steals gradually on the 
mind with formative persuasiveness. It is rich in 
thoughts 


that pierce the night like stars 
And by their mild persistence urge men’s thoughts 
To vaster issues, 


The phrase ‘ mild persistence’ best expresses the 
manner of its power. The immense impression it 
has made is due not to its general appeal to all 
sorts of men, but to the degree in which it leavens 
and inspires minds of a certain kind. These minds 
it so permeates that they spread its influence 
abroad. Indeed, in our day its ideas shine clearly 
through the sermons and writings of men who 
know little or nothing of the book itself or of its 
author. Yet it does all this because John M‘Leod 
Campbell was what he was. In order to think of 
Campbell worthily, we must think of him as a 
man whom disappointment could not embitter or 
loneliness dismay ; who owed little to the world 
or to the Church that rejected him, yet repaid 
contumely and ostracism by the bestowal of a 
great religious treasure ; who, though an intellectual 
and spiritual aristocrat, conscious of a lofty calling, 
yet accepted an obscure task and pursued it to 
the end with a certain proud humility ; who beat 
his music out amid surroundings discordant and 
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uncongenial, becoming more and more conformed 
to the spirit of ‘the sinless years that breathed 
beneath the Syrian blue’; who has brought to us 
living water obtained like that of Bethlehem’s 
well through the enduring of hardness and many 


dp 
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sore wounds ; who, going about the city streets, 
the dusky lanes and wrangling marts, saw visions 
and dreamed dreams ; whose soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart, yet ‘the lowliest duties on itself 
did lay.’ 


The Hindu Doctrine of Scriptural MutBority. 


By W. S. Urounart, M.A., D.Lirt., PRINCIPAL OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES COLLEGE, CALCUTTA, 
AND VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE doctrines of another faith are interesting both 
in themselves and because of the help they may 
give us in clearing our own minds on any contro- 
verted topic. Whilst the attitude of superiority is 
at all times to be deprecated, it is especially harmful 
if, on examination, it is found that we are guilty 
of the same errors for which we criticise and, 
perhaps, condemn other people. If we are led to 
the conclusion that Indian thinkers hold a crude 
doctrine of authority, and are inclined to blame 
them for their blind devotion, we must be careful 
to see that our own devotion is not equally blind. 
To reply that it is all a matter of the object of the 
devotion and of the character of the Scriptures in 
which implicit trust is placed, is beside the point. 
Merely to assert the superiority of one Scripture 
over another is a futile proceeding for any who 
desire to influence the adherents of another faith, 
and it is open to question whether the most rigid 
upholder of a verbal inspiration theory within 
Christian circles would venture to go to a Hindu 
and say to him simply and bluntly, ‘ You should 
believe this because it is the word of God.’ He 
would be immediately met by the counter-assertion, 
‘My scriptures are also the word of God,’ and no 
progress would be made. But we venture to think 
that the most fervent believer in verbal inspiration, 
whatever the form of his argument might be, would 
really base his appeal upon the superior value of 
the contents of his own Scriptures, upon the in- 
sight which they give into the fundamental character 
of reality—upon their effectiveness in satisfying 
the highest aspirations of the inquiring soul. 

Now, in studying the Hindu doctrine of Scriptural 
authority, we wish to keep these considerations in 
mind, and to ask whether, even if the view seem 
to be at first sight crude and subversive of mental 
and spiritual independence, there may not be in 


it an approach to a deeper view and, therefore, 
something upon which we may base a reasonable — 
appeal. It is all the more necessary to move 
cautiously in this matter because modern Indian 
writers are perfectly well aware of the requirements 
of the philosophic spirit, and it would be unfair 
to bind upon them, as their own traditional inherit- 
ance, a view which would limit the freedom of 
religious speculation, unless we are perfectly sure 
that the facts irresistibly compel such a conclusion. 

There are many aspects of Indian life which 
would lead us to expect that their doctrine will 
take the form of the simple assertion that if any 
view is set forth in the Scriptures it must be accepted 
as true irrespective of other considerations. To a 
larger extent than in other civilized communities 
the Hindu is under the control of his community. — 
Every detail of his action, and even of his thoughts, — 
is prescribed for him by his dharma, the body of 
social and religious customs which has accumulated 
through the centuries. Conservatism is strong, 
and there is little power of individual initiative. — 
To a larger extent, also, than in other lands, religion 
is associated with the dominance of the teacher or 
guru. From his earliest years the Hindu is accus- — 
tomed to consider a religious truth as of little value 
unless it is communicated to him by the mouth of 
an accredited teacher. The presence of a teacher — 
was the recognized background of Indian religious 
thought. In the Chhandogya Upanishad we read, 
‘One who does not attend on a teacher does not 
believe’ (vii. 25), and over and over again in the 
Upanishads we find descriptions of the search of a 
pupil for a teacher, who, when found, will demand 
from his pupil, through long years, unbounded 
devotion and most detailed practical service. It 
is regarded as inconceivable that the deepest 
mysteries can be revealed otherwise than through 
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a teacher. The outcome of this will undoubtedly 
be a readiness to give implicit obedience to 
authority. 

Moreover, the course of philosophical develop- 
ment in India is of a peculiar character. In Western 


‘lands one system succeeds another, and is often 


based upon rather ruthless destructive criticism of 
its predecessor. But in India the same system 
persists through the centuries, the direction of 
thought is prescribed by such typical compositions 


as the Vedanta Sitras, and freedom is permitted 


only in the interpretation and reinterpretation of 
existing authorities. An outstanding philosopher 
was not permitted to do more than set free the 
significance of the thought tradition which he had 
inherited. In music, also, the themes are traditional, 
and only minor variations are, as a rule, regarded 


as legitimate. Thus we find that the Indian en- 


vironment prepares us for an exceedingly natural 
emergence of a belief in the unquestioned authority 
of the Scriptures, and perhaps it is true that fetters 
which have been worn for a long time do not inter- 
fere with freedom to the same extent as those which 
are newly imposed. 

As a matter of fact, our expectations of un- 
questioning submission to authority are more or 
less definitely fulfilled. Not to speak of souls of 
lower rank, the great philosopher Sankara, one of 
the most brilliant intellects which the world has 
known, placed experience and reason far below the 
authority of Scripture. His quest was for that 
perfect knowledge which can give release from the 
confusions and distresses of the world, and his 
argument was that perfect knowledge, just because 
it deals with permanent things and wins universal 
acceptance, cannot be dependent on mere reason- 
ing. In his Commentary on the Vedanta Sitras, 
I. i. 1, he says: ‘As the thoughts of men are alto- 
gether unfettered, reasoning which disregards the 
holy texts, and rests on individual opinion only, 
has no proper foundation.” And again: ‘On account 
of the diversity of men’s opinions, it is impossible 
to accept mere reasoning as having a sure foundation’ 


_ (tb. 1. i. x). Human powers, according to him, are 
d P) 


not able to reach the highest thoughts, and these, 
from their very nature, must rest upon Scriptural 
authority. In regard to his central principle, he 
says: ‘The fact of everything having its Self in 
Brahman cannot be grasped without the aid of 
Scriptural passage “‘ That art Thou’”’’; and again, 
in 1. viii. rr we read: ‘The true nature of the 
cause of the world upon which final emancipation 
depends, cannot, on account of its abstruseness, 
even be thought of without the help of the sacred 
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texts.’ And not only in respect of his central 
principle is he dependent on Scripture. The Vedas 
have a more comprehensive usefulness. For details 
even of what we should now regard as scientific 
knowledge we may go to the Scriptures, and there 
also we may obtain practical guidance. ‘The 
knowledge of an action being right,’ he says, ‘is 
based on Scripture only’ (111. i. 26). We may 
notice that Sankara does not employ any elaborate 
arguments to establish the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. He simply accepts this as something which 
cannot be controverted. ‘Nor can the authori- 
tativeness of the texts,’ he says, ‘be proved by 
inferential reasoning, so that it could be dependent 
on instances observed elsewhere.’ 

Thus far the extreme position, which would seem 
to present many points of similarity to the position 
of the scholastics in medieval Europe. Dr. 
Carpenter draws the parallel without any hesita- 
tion, ‘As Cankara argues with his opponents, his 
position resembles that of a Scholastic philosopher 
in medizval Europe. Each believed that he had 
an infallible authority behind him with which ‘the 
results of his speculative inquiry must be harmon- 
ized. The Christian teacher might start from 
Aristotle, but‘he must end with Scripture and the 
Church. The Hindu might use the methods of 
reasoning as freely as the Greek, but he must bring 
their issue into accord with the Veda’ (Carpenter, 
Theism in Medieval India, 310). 

But there are certain modifying considerations 
which may mitigate the severity of judgment 
which this similarity sometimes evokes from 
writers on Indian topics, and it is but right that, 
having presented the basic statement of Sankara’s 
views, we should pay some attention to these con- 
siderations. We find, e.g., that very soon a con- 
ception of value is introduced. The ancient seers, 
whose words we have in the Scriptures, are held 
to be worthy of reverence, not simply because their 
teaching is handed down from immemorial an- 
tiquity, but because of their pre-eminent merits, 
It is held to be possible that they were more 
capable of direct intuition of God than their suc- 
cessors of modern days. Sankara is quite definite 
in this view, ‘What for us is imperceptible, was 
perceptible for the ancients: thus it is recorded 
that Vyasa and others used to meet the Gods and 
Rishis face to face.... We must, therefore, 
believe that the ancients, in consequence of pre- 
eminent merits, held visible converse with Gods. 
and Rishis.’ We have here a transition to the idea 
that the Scripture has authority not simply because 
it is ancient tradition, but because it has value as, 
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being the work of specialists in religion. Also this 
work is conceived as approving itself to the soul. 
‘The passages of Scripture about the negation of 
all difference have meaning which leaves nothing 
to be wished for ’ (Sacred Books of the East, xxxviii. 
395) 

This sense of value is given, in addition, a more 
objective basis. The Scriptures deal with ‘ firmly 
established things,’ and their aim is ‘not to alter 
existing things, but to make them appear as they 
are’ (Commentary on Prasna Upanishad, vi. 2); 
and in order to show that they thus strike deep 
down into reality, the Scriptures are described as 
eternal. Here age passes into eternity, and 
eternity is a concept which passes beyond the 
merely temporal sphere and associates itself with 
the concept of the ultimate, the fundamental. The 
Scriptures are believed not simply because they 
have been handed down from time immemorial, 
but because they themselves touch an unchanging 
reality. This idea is further developed in the 
theory of the eternity of the words of the Vedas, 
and even of the sounds of which they are composed. 
The words have an intrinsic, and not merely a 
conventional, relation to their signification. The 
words are themselves constitutive of reality. 
Further, when we consider the injunctive aspect 
of words, i.e. their significance and effectiveness 
when used as commands, we come very near to the 
idea of creative energy. The association of word 
and of power brings from the early memories of 
the race a suggestion of the terror which the very 
word of the magician can inspire, and in the de- 
velopment of almost every religion this association 
has maintained itself. As Professor Paterson 
quotes in his recent book (Nature of Religion, 391): 
*“The uttered must ” is the very type of spiritual 
projectile, for nothing indicates an imperative 
more clearly, cutting it away from the formative 
matrix of thought, and launching it on its free 
career, than the spoken word.’ 

When this idea of the forceful word is connected 
—as in references to sacred books is inevitably the 
case—with the idea of the creative power of God, 
and is thus universalized, we come very near to 
the idea which is embodied in the prologue to 
the Gospel of St. John, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.’ Thus reverence for the Scripture 
‘becomes reverence for the Divine Word, for the 
energy behind the Word, for God Himself. When 
in the Vedanta Sutras, the Word is regarded as 
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eternal, there is definitely connected with this the 
idea of Divine activity. God sent forth the sound 
forms as the directive agencies of the world process. 
Thus the authority of Scripture becomes dynamic 
rather than static, an operative principle rather 
than a sacred deposit. 

When, finally, we remember the central truth of 
Indian thought, we get a further stage in the inter- 
nalizing of authority. Vedantists, like Sankara, 
went to the Scriptures for support of their all-— 
important principle of the unity of God and man. 
This supreme content of the Scriptures was all — 
that ultimately mattered, and in the apprehension _ 
of this One Reality the seeker submitted to no 
external authority, but discovered the essence of 
his own inmost self. He found himself again in 
the Scriptures. i 

Thus, if our interpretation of the underlying 
thought is in any measure correct, if there has 
indeed been within Hindu thought itself a gradual 
detemporalizing, internalizing, and spiritualizing 
of the idea of Scriptural authority, there would 
seem to be some reason for concluding that it is 
possible to appeal to the Hindu mind according to 
the principles laid down by Jesus Christ Himself 
in His appeal to the Jews. When, for confirmation 
of His own claims, He pointed to the testimony of 
Moses, He was, it may be conjectured, thinking not 
so much of any explicit statements made by Moses, 
as of the whole Old Testament revelation of the 
living purpose of God. Similarly, it is possible for - 
Christian teachers to suggest to Hindu thinkers 
that they go beyond explicit utterances of blind 
devotion to their Scriptures, and bring forth into 
clear consciousness the more life-giving ideas which 
we have tried to set forth. If the Christian teacher 
simply asserts dogmatically that the Christian 
Scriptures are of higher authority, he will be taking 
lower ground than Hindus themselves frequently 
take. He will be adopting once again the attitude 
which Christ found to be so deadening and soul- 
destroying amongst the Jews of His own day, and 
which drew from Him the cry, ‘ Ye will not come 
to me that ye might have life’ (Jn 6”). But we 
think it possible to ask Hindu thinkers to re- 
examine their own tradition, and on the basis of — 
certain ideas implicit within it to search also the 
Scriptures of Christendom with the hope that they 
may find therein a Divine Reality which may 
appeal to the deepest needs of their souls, and 


. which is infinitely valuable for them because there 


they may find again their truest selves. 
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| Literature. 


DEVOUT HUMANISM. 
‘Our first duty is to thank and congratulate the 


translator, Mr. K. L. Montgomery, for the literary 


‘skill with which this work of Henri Bremond, A 
Literary History of Religious Thought in France, i. 
4S.P.C.K.; 16s. net), is executed, and for the 
insight which prompted the undertaking. It was 


worth doing and worth doing well, and readers will 


be rewarded by the perusal of this volume, and 
many will hope that Monsieur Bremond’s whole 
work is to be given us in an English form. This 
first volume on ‘ Devout Humanism’ deals with a 
phase of sixteenth-century thought in France with 
which the ordinary English reader is not familiar 
except in the devotional works of Frangois de 
Sales. Monsieur Bremond writes of the whole 
school—Richome, Sales, Binet, Camus, Yves de 
Paris—with unqualified admiration which almost 
resents criticism. His attitude is that of a lover 
who can see no defects in his beloved ; but even if 
that beso, he gives us here sufficient original material 
to enable the reader to sympathize with his in- 
corrigible ardour, and to make allowance for the 
excesses of his zeal. Even the Protestant reader, 
while aware of the one-sidedness of his attitude to 
Jansenism and his blind acceptance of the theology 
of Trent, will yet feel at home as he reads these 
humanists with their naive delight in allegorizing 
Nature—with their kindly interpretation of human 
failing, with their poetic mysticism and anecdotal 
garrulity—and, above all, with their strain of true 
piety. It is true that, with the exception of Sales 
himself, they get their inspiration in Helicon rather 
than in Zion, but they try to identify the two hills 
and at the same time swear by Augustine and 
Aquinas. This attempted eclecticism sublimated 
by mysticism is sublime, although too often we 
feel that the tumultuous human Eros is identified 
with the pure love of God, and the artificial atmo- 
sphere of the cloister is over it all, so that the sense 
of sin vanishes with the obliteration of Nature and 
grace, and casuistry befogs conscience. The few 
references to Port-Royal and Pascal are very bitter, 
and it is evident that the writer is an apologist for 


_ the Jesuits ; but just because of that we commend 


the volume as supplying to English readers a phase 


of French piety and outlook which may supply a 


needed corrective to our accustomed and traditional 
judgments on the France of the sixteenth century. 
The historian, the littérateur, the mystic, and the 


theologian will find much in the volume to enlighten, 
edify, and delight him. 


MOFFATT’S COMMENTARY. 


While recognizing the merits of the previous 
volumes of this series, we are tempted to say that 
this, by Professor J. Hugh Michael, M.A., on The 
Epistle of Paul to the Philippians (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net), surpasses them all, and 
will be found most useful both by the hard-working 
minister and the theologically minded layman. 
The scholar will be interested in his defence of the 
Ephesian origin of this Epistle, although we are 
of the opinion that it raises more difficulties than 
it solves, and Professor Michael’s theory as to the 
unity of this letter is valuable and suggestive. 

The value of the Commentary, however,depends on 
the fine blend of scholarship and spiritual insight that 
is manifested on every page. Like the ideal scribe in- 
structed in the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 13°),'he brings 
out of his treasury things new and old, and his selec- 
tion betrays the sure touch of real selective genius. 

Bengel and Lightfoot, Trapp and Kennedy, 
Wesley and Hughes, Rendel Harris and Moffatt, 
they are all—old and new—of different centuries 
and different schools—brought to shed their light 
on the Epistle—or rather the light of the Epistle 
is allowed to flow out on the reader through their 
understanding. It is this catholic selectiveness 
that is the excellence of this Commentary. The 
new discoveries in the field of New Testament 
language and culture are all made to yield their 
contributions. We are particularly struck by the 
excellence of the exposition of the ethical termin- 
ology, and by the sanity of treatment of the more 
difficult theological passages, and only once do 
we feel as if he did not carry our assent—namely, in 
his exposition of ‘ goodwill,’ which is surely the 
‘ goodwill of God’ as Moffatt translates it. 

We have read every word of this Commentary 
with delight and with admiration for its scholar- 
ship and its practical, sane spirituality, and also 
for its felicitous illustrations and useful references 
which, if the preacher follows out, should enrich 
his thinking and profit his hearers. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


Dr. Percy Gardner has spent a long life mainly 
in the study of archeology and history. He has 
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written works of value on the Christian religion 
and on Greek art. 
who are more competent to write on The Principles 
of Christian Art (Murray ; 10s. 6d. net). He starts 
from the present estrangement between Christianity 
and art, alike in Protestant and Catholic countries, 
and the need for their reconciliation. After a 
discussion of the three elements, Naturalism, 
Humanism, and Religion, which determine the 
main character of art, he proceeds to an historical 
survey of the various periods of Christian art. 
Finally, dealing with the religious art of the present 
day, Dr. Gardner offers suggestions, not in regard 
to technique, but in regard to the spirit which must 
be cultivated both in the artist and in the public 
if great Christian art is to revive. It cannot be 
said that he is optimistic. Many of the signs of 
the times—the love of wealth and display, the 
disfigurement of Nature by flaring advertise- 
ments, the newspapers and fashion plates which 
implant and encourage among us a wretchedly 
perverted idea of the physical beauty of women— 
these and much else indicate a spirit remote from 
appreciation of things beautiful and Divine. Many 
modern artists, also, hold Christianity to be ‘ out- 
worn and moribund.’ And whether it be outworn 
or not, they would consider that it has nothing to 
do with modern art. Art, they would hold, must 
form an alliance with the ideas of a new age, especi- 
ally with democracy. But, in Dr. Gardner’s view, 
“it has yet to be shown that democracy has worthy 
ideas on the subject of either religion or art. The 
only ideas which one can call distinctly democratic 
are the principles of secularity. . . . Therefore, 
until I am better instructed, I shall hold that as 
the root principles of Christianity are eternal, and 
need only to be adapted to the intellectual and 
social conditions of the new age, so the principles 
of art as set forth by the great sculptors of Greece, 
the Gothic architects, the painters of the Re- 
naissance, are good for all time, and need only 
modification and modernization in order to be a 
light for the present, as they have been a light in 
the past.’ 


THE HALE LECTURES. 


Of all the recent books which deal with the 
problem of Creed revision and the formulation of 
theology suitable for modern times, we have seen 
nothing so able and satisfying as New Horizons of 
the Christian Faith, by the Dean of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, TIllinois—Dr. 
Frederick C. Grant (Morehouse; $1.50). The 


There can, therefore, be few 
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author writes with. fullness of knowledge of the 
results of modern thought whether in science, 
philosophy, or psychology; with sympathetic 
understanding, too, of the revolt of the modern 
mind against the scholasticism and rigid dogmatism 
of old Creeds, Confessions, and doctrinal statements. 
He is too wise to write a new theology. He does 
a more helpful thing, he indicates what an adequate | 
theology must be like. And it will be like this. j 
It will frankly recognize the real primacy of the | 
ethical element in Christianity. As an ethical 
religion with a minimum of philosophical content, 
‘it will dispense with certainty on many points | 
on which our fathers demanded oracular knowledge.” 
Then it will give a rounded view of the world and 
of human life sub specie aeternitatis, an, outlook in 
harmony with the religious experience. Last but 
not least, it will insist on the primacy of faith and | 
not of theology: ‘Faith is indispensable for the | 
Christian life, but theology is not.’ 

Such are the conclusions reached after seven 
preceding chapters which deal with religion in a 
changing universe, religion and natural science, | 
Christianity and history of religions, Christianity _ 
and psychology of religion, the new Bible, and | 
theology and modern philosophy. Not along book | 
(290 pages), but an excellent one which we most | 
heartily recommend. 


PERSONALITY. 


A Study in the Philosophy of Personality, by Hilda 
D. Oakeley, M.A. (Williams & Norgate; 5s. net), | 
is a monograph of first-rate excellence. It contains — 
the substance of four lectures given at King’s | 
College, London, in the Michaelmas Term, 1927. _ 
Personality is described as ‘that principle which 
must needs endow experience with individuality, | 
for this is the law of its operation.’ 
subject and creative. ‘If we make it an object | 
we abstract from it its creativity, since this can | 
only belong to mind knowing and active.’ The | 
practical interest of the study of personality can | 
hardly be exaggerated. ‘The problem of the | 
special and unique part played by the form of | 
personality in the endlessly diverse forms of exist- | 
ence surely underlies the problem of human progress | 
in the deeper sense, viz. whether society is advancing | 
in the direction of giving fuller scope to the true | 
personality of each member, so that each may offer 
his own contribution to the common good.’ The 
writer deals with personality in relation to Meta- | 
physics, to History, to Ethics, and to the Histery | 
of Philosophy. The lectures are rich both in critical | 


It is always | 
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and in constructive work. One point of interest 
may be noted. The doctrine of group-personality, 
so popular in our time, is decisively rejected. The 
group has no mind or creative power beyond that 
of the individuals who constitute it. ‘The creative 
energy can only lie in the one force we know that 
introduces a wholly new principle into the endless 
flow of events, driving the being possessed of it 


_ to actions beyond the range of limits natural to 


all living things. We know this principle in the 
person whose contact with reality, and therefore 
the form of his struggle to transcend, is for him 
alone. Have we sufficient ground in experience 
for attributing a similar creative energy to a group- 
person ? or is there any way of conceiving such a 
growth from the basis of the unique personal 
creativity, determined by all the memory and 
history of the individual ? Where the phenomena 
occur which have led some thinkers to this inter- 
pretation ,they are surely better explained by making 
use of the facts to which we have such abundant 
testimony, and which without any violence or 
straining will account also for the transcending 
activities of numbers working together, than by 
calling in a new force such as personality of a group, 
which would lack qualities essential to persons.’ 
Miss Oakeley shows an unusually wide and _pro- 
found knowledge of philosophic thought, both 
Greek and modern, and a thorough mastery of her 


~ material. 


MR. MILLER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Mr. Andrew Miller is engaged on a history of the 
Church from its beginning to the present day. It 
is to occupy three volumes, and the first two are 
before us—The First Thousand Years of Church 
History and Five Hundred Vital Years of Church 
History (Pickering & Inglis ; 7s. 6d. net each). In 
Mr. Miller’s view Church History is a long comment 
on the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares. It is 
all symbolically forecast in the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches. Further, it is mostly a story of 
defection from original purity and simplicity in 
doctrine, government, and worship. His aim is 


to show that amid all corruption a ‘ silver line’ was 


preserved. 

We have no quarrel with such views in themselves. 
They are not ours, but they are possible views. 
Duty, however, compels us to point out, with all 


_ courtesy, but firmly, that in two respects Mr. Miller 


Seems not well qualified for the ambitious task he 
has undertaken. First, he fails to impress us as 


ite any adequate conception of what history is, 


q 


14 
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and what historical writing requires. To him 
history apparently means just a catalogue of 
events ; but as to why they happened, when, and 
as they did, only seldom does he think it necessary 
to inquire. To him they were either of God or of 
Satan, and no more needs to be said. That is a 
denial, and a Manichzan denial, that there is such 
a science as history at all. 

Second, Mr. Miller gives no evidence of knowing 
from what authorities to gather his facts. His 
volumes are, for the most part, compilations from 
histories that were standard works some fifty 
years ago, but need more or less correction on 
many points. His account of Celtic Christianity;in 
the first volume, and of Luther’s early life and 
conversion in the second, are instances where he 
has been led rather far astray. 

We are all the more sorry for this because Mr. 
Miller can write, and write in a vivid and very 
interesting style. If only he would see that even 
in Church History there are two sides to most 
questions, and try to realize the concrete situation 
in which the Church at any particular time was 
involved, he might make a useful contribution to 
the subject. 


Slowly yet steadily woman is attaining to more 
prominence and recognition in the service of Christ 
and His Church. It has been a long and arduous 
climb, and the end is not yet. For the repeated 
exhortations in early Christian writings warning 
woman back to her secondary place is clear evidence 
that the urge towards something bigger and more 
official has been always in her heart. But few, 
probably, are aware that in Muhammadanism also 
woman has always claimed, and in some measure 
been conceded, a bigger place than people know. 
With that loyalty to her sex which delights to 
score a point for it that is so characteristic of 
modern woman, Dr. Margaret Smith heaps up her 
evidence. But, indeed, no such elaborate proof is 
needed. Rdabi’a the Mystic: Her Fellow-Saints in 
Islam (Cambridge University Press; ros. 6d. net) 
is in herself enough to prove it, and all the Muslim 
masters do her eager homage. Here is an authori- 
tative life of the wonderful slave girl who became 
so notable a saint—heavily documented from 
sources often very difficult of access and containing 
an impressive account of Sufism and kindred 
things. 

Rabi’a is like Santa Teresa on one side of that 
amazing woman’s nature—the mystical side. Both 
of them preached and practised a disinterested love 
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of God that cares not for His gifts but for Himself. 
Their very sayings sometimes run in parallels. ‘ If 
I have loved God for heaven, grant me not heaven ; 
if I have loved God from fear of hell, cast me into 
hell ; if I have loved Him for Himself...’ That 
is really a quotation from them both. 

Rabi’a’s influence upon great minds is proof 
enough of her own greatness. Yet she does seem 
to lesser folk a little overstrained, unnatural, and 
hot-housey. But this is the book to get to judge 
about her for oneself. 


To all who are interested in Judzo-Arabic litera- 
ture the beautifully printed Arabic Commentary of 
Ali Ben Suleiman, the Karaite on the Book of Genesis 
(Dropsie College, Philadelphia ; $2.00) will make 
an immediate appeal. It is written in Hebrew 
characters, furnished with critical notes, and pre- 
faced by valuable chapters on Ali ben Suleiman 
himself, who appears to have lived about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, on his method of 
exegesis, his equipment as a grammarian, and his 
linguistic peculiarities. His commentary on Genesis, 
though resting on a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, 
is rather a compilation of various opinions than an 
independent commentary. Dr. Solomon L. Skoss, 
who edits the commentary, has translated some 
excerpts which illustrate his author’s exegetical 
method. | 

A fresh book about the Jesus of the Gospels is 
always welcome, if it has anything original in it. 
And by ‘ original’ is meant anything which a man 
sees or experiences for himself, however old it is, 
however often it has been seen or experienced by 
others. And this at least can be said of The Shining 
Mystery of Jesus, by Mr. Douglas Edwards, M.A. 
(Longmans; 6s. net). Mr. Edwards has seen 
Jesus, and his pages palpitate with the eagerness of 
his desire to show to others what he has seen, or 
rather to lead them up to Jesus and help them to 
see Him for themselves. He divides his study 
into three parts which he calls the Unique Figure, 
the Unique Art, and the Unique Dogma. In 
simpler words he tells us what Jesus was, what He 
did, and what He is. There is nothing strikingly 
new in what he writes. But it is all strikingly 
true. For instance, he sees clearly that the Jesus 
of the Gospels has two characteristics which seem 
incompatible. He is august, almost terrible. 
Peter shrinks from Him because of something 
supernaturally awful, distant, great. But He is 
also tender, gentle, kind. And it is this composite 
picture that is the real Jesus. This is one contribu- 
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tion the author makes to our vision of the Lord. 
His treatment of the Resurrection is in its own way 
as valuable. But indeed the whole book will be 
found refreshing and edifying. The author con- 
stantly warns readers against accepting fis con- 
clusions, and constantly brings them face to face 
with Jesus Himself. And if his book succeeds in 
persuading any to go to the Gospels for themselves 
and look at Jesus he will have achieved a wonderful 
result. 


It has long been known that not only the thoughts 
but the literary forms of the New Testament were 
profoundly influenced by pre-Christian Judaism. 
The evidence for this has been succinctly presented 
in a thoroughly popular and readable form by the 
Rev. George Leopold Hurst, B.D., in The Literary 
Background of the New Testament (Macmillan ; 
6s. 6d. net). The influence of the Apocalyptic 
and Pseudepigraphic Literature is peculiarly evident 
in Matthew and Revelation, but more or less it is 
everywhere: the Midrashic method, for example, 
is followed by the Evangelists in collecting the 
traditions of Jesus. The New Testament Parable, 
Epistle, Allegory, Apocalypse, etc., are traced back 
to their pre-Christian antecedents, and the debt, | 
in point of literary form, of Jesus and the Epistle 
of James to the Wisdom Literature is undeniable. 
All this is convincingly set forth by Mr. Hurst, and 
he has increased the value of his book by ample 
quotations from the too little known canonical 


literature which are paralleled by, or have influ- : 


enced, New Testament utterances. This is a 
service for which real students of the New Testa- 
ment will be grateful. 


The Rev. Canon F. J. Horsefield’s book on The 
Voice of Prophecy (Marshall Brothers ; 2s. 6d. net) 
represents an attitude which must increasingly fail 
to command the modern mind. Prophecy 1s re- 
garded largely as prediction, ‘ promises and predic- 
tions that must have been in many cases largely 
incomprehensible to those who uttered them.’ It 
appears that, in the light of prophecy, we may 
reckon upon the rapid approach of the end of this 
dispensation, and the imminence of Christ’s return. 
The book, which is written with much earnestness, 
can carry no possible conviction to any one who 
accepts the legitimacy and the necessity of the 
modern method of approach to the Bible. 


There are two new books out upon the Vedanta. — 
Radhakrishnan’s is the more elaborate. But for — 
an introduction The Vedanta and Modern Thought, 
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by Principal W. S. Urquhart of Calcutta (Milford ; 
12s. 6d. net), is almost unbeatable. And it will 
introduce you not only to the surface of things but 
usher you into the deeps, without you realizing 
they are deeps. For Dr. Urquhart has the gift 
of explanation in a very high degree. Moreover, he 
is the fortunate possessor of a mass of knowledge, 
and out of it can throw down striking parallels 
between the thought of East and West that help 
the mindalong. If you haverisen above Macaulay’s 
silly saying that one shelf of European literature 
is more than worth the whole of Indian thinking— 
a dictum which begat an educational policy which 
is the prolific mother of many of our Indian troubles 
now—if you would know something of Samkara 
and R&amanuja and the rest—and can one be an 
educated man if one is blankly ignorant of those 
who have largely built up the minds of masses of 
our fellow-subjects P—if you would understand the 
thought of that strange brooding India with its 
tremendous sense of the greatness of God, Dr. 
Urquhart is your man- 


A second edition has been published of The 
Sons of the Clergy: Some Records of 275 Years, by 
the Rey. E:. H. Pearce, Litt.D., D.D., E.S.A., 
the Bishop of Worcester (Murray; 7s. 6d. net). 
The first edition was published in 1904, and it 
has been long out of print. The book is frankly, 
and worthily, propaganda, and not merely inspired 
by a love of history. The Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy is the oldest society in connexion with 
the Church of England. It is to celebrate its two- 
hundred and seventy-fifth year in 1929. And it is 
also one of the most beneficent of Anglican societies. 
It possesses a good deal of wealth, but it has a 
very large constituency. Its income is £36,000, 
and that seems a great deal. But then in 1927 it 
helped no fewer than 3224 persons, widows and 
children of clergymen. Its benefactions are varied 
as the needs of the dependants. And a simple sum 
in arithmetic shows that each of the 3000 could 
have got very little to help to set him up in life. 

The book will certainly achieve-its purpose. For 
few people who begin it will be able to stop reading 
it. It is full of delightful bits of ancient lore about 
all kinds of things, from sermons to the cost of 
wine. It has an annual dinner, preceded wisely 
by an annual sermon. And most of the noted 
names in the Church appear on its list of preachers. 
It may be hoped that suitable persons of large 
Means may be induced to read the book and to 
enlarge the usefulness of an excellent society by 
enlarging its funds. 
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The Life and Teaching of Christ, by Mr. Reginald 
Ponsonby (Simpkin Marshall; 7s. 6d. net), is a 
harmony of the four Gospels given in the words of 
the Revised Version. It is warmly commended in 
a preface by Sir Wilfred Grenfell. The compilation 
of gospel harmonies is a very ancient exercise, and 
recent workers in the field have commonly adopted 
the plan of setting the four Gospels in parallel 
columns. Mr. Ponsonby, however, has aimed at 
providing a readable consecutive narrative of 
attractive appearance and arrangement. In this, 
with the help of printer and publisher, he has been 
most successful, for the aspect of the book is 
decidedly inviting. The writer is fully aware of 
the chronological difficulties, and while he does not 
claim to have solved these he has given as reason- 
able an arrangement as is possible. The various 
sections of the gospel story are introduced by 
headings, and a moderate number of footnotes helps 
to elucidate the text. 


The latest attempt to rouse an apathetic public 
to the interest and value of the Bible is that of 
Canon Vernon F. Storr, M.A., in The Bible and 
the Modern Mind (S.P.C.K.; duxeen ts., cloth 
ts. 6d.). It is a very successful attempt. Frankly 
asserting that the older method of approach to the 
Bible is gone for ever, but with equal earnestness 
maintaining that its spiritual value has not been 
destroyed by historical and literary criticism, he 
shows us clearly what the Bible is in the light of 
this criticism, and he gives wise counsel to teachers 
whose business is to initiate other minds into the 
modern approach to the Bible. 


In his new book, to which he gives the general 
title Sacraments, and the sub-title, A Study of Some 
Moments in the Attempt to define their Meaning for 
Christian Worship (S.C.M.; 4s. net, and in paper 
covers 2s. 6d. net), Canon A. L. Lilley has a more 
general and a more specific purpose. The general 
purpose is to vindicate theology as a discipline 
that continually guards religion from excesses and 
helps to preserve its spirituality. But theology 
must be studied historically, because every dogma 
is intended to be the conclusive resolution of a 
doubt, and it is the history of that doubt which 
is all-important for the understanding of the dogma. 
You cannot understand a theological statement 
unless you know the story of what led up to it. 

That is one good reason for studying the history 
of sacramental doctrine. Here, as elsewhere, theo- 
logical thought has at critical moments laboured 
to preserve the most fully spiritual theory of the 
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Christian sacraments. The book before us there- 
fore proceeds to discuss some of the great moments 
of sacramental debate. St. Augustine, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
later scholastic theology are passed in review. And 
it all leads up to an interesting chapter on ‘ Sacra- 
ments and the Modern Mind.’ 

The two ideas which have successively emerged 
in this history are symbolism and instrumentality. 
The sacraments are symbols of grace or they are 
instruments of grace. The former idea prevailed 
up to the time of St. Thomas, the latter since his 
time has, in the Latin Church, superseded it. It 
is a strange fact that our own day has seen a 
revival of ‘high’ sacramental belief coincident 
with a wide acceptance of a ‘broad’ Biblical 
criticism, This is strange because in the past 
‘high’ doctrine of the sacraments rested upon a 
faith in the verbal inspiration of the text of the 
Bible. Modern minds no longer accept this. 
They regard much of its teaching as ‘ poetic truth.’ 
And it is for that reason they have been sacra- 
mentally inclined. Canon Lilley thinks that the 
sacraments are for many to-day symbols of poetic 
truth and expressions of the reality of the Church 
as the abiding home of the soul. How long the 
modern mind will be able to maintain such an 
attitude is another question. 
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The book is an excéedingly able one. 
constantly suggestive even when it is not con- 
vincing, and its adoption of the historical method 
lends the discussion a freshness and interest 
which an abstract treatment does not always 
provide. 


In a little book which he entitles The ‘ Soul” 
(Williams & Norgate; 3s. 6d. net), Mr. F. K. 
Chaplin, M.A., discusses the question of man’s. 
survival and immortality. After a very concise: 
and very masterly survey of modern philosophy 
with its (on the whole) negative conclusions on the 
subject, he reviews the Scriptural passages to- 
conclude that they teach conditional immoral 

‘ eternal life’ being a gift. 

The evidential value of spiritualistic phenomena. 
is weighed and found quite indecisive. Mr. Chaplin’s. 
view is that ‘soul’ without ‘body’ is untenable. 
But man’s evolution is far from finished, very far.. 
There is already some indication of the possibility 
of the evolution of a ‘subtle’ body that may 
outlast the ordinary physical frame. On that, if 
we understand him aright, are based Mr. Chaplin’s 
only hopes of human survival. It is a capital 


summary of views, but we wish he had expanded: — 


his positive views at considerably greater length. 
He leaves us wondering. 


On Preaching from Certs. 


By THE REVEREND J. S. MacArtuur, M.A., St. MicHaEt’s CoLLEGE, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. 


THE time-honoured practice of preaching from 
Biblical texts is not infrequently criticised on the 
ground that the prefixing of a passage of Scripture 
to a sermon is a sort of convention based on a super- 
stitious veneration for the actual words of Scripture 
which accompanies outworn theories of verbal 
inspiration held by few preachers nowadays. 
Adherence to the convention thus appears to be an 
illogical survival which ought to be abandoned 
along with the theory to which it is attached. If 
the preacher still maintains this old-fashioned 
custom, is he quite fair to his hearers? Is he not 
really trying to introduce critical views, which he 
knows are unwelcome in certain quarters, under 
cover of a pious practice which means something 
else for him than it did for those of past generations ? 


The conventionality of the practice can, it is argued}. 
be demonstrated from the fact that many a sermon. 
is preached which has little or no obvious connexion» 
with its text. 

Here, then, is a view which merits careful con— 
sideration on the part of the preacher. It may at. 
once be granted that many sermons have no vital 
connexion with their texts. But does it follow that 
preaching from texts should be given up entirely 
or at least in great measure ? 

The disconnexion of sermons from their texts 
may be due to more causes than one. 
that are irrelevant to their texts fall, broadly 
speaking, into two classes.. There are those sermons 
which by reason of their general diffuseness could 
stand in close relation to no’ single passage of, 


It is) 


Sermons- 


‘Scripture except, perhaps, that verse of the seventy- 
‘third Psalm where the Psalmist says of the ungodly 
that ‘ their tongue goeth through the world.’ Such 
sermons will be none the better for being preached 
without texts. In fact, by the elimination of the 
text the bewildered hearers are only being deprived 
of the one piece of connected thought in the whole 
discourse. 

The second class is more important and presents 
the real problem. These are the sermons which 
achieve internal consistency and consecutiveness, 
but which are not vitally related to their texts. 
Here, it may be said, is a case for letting the sermon 
hang by its own tail. The prefixing of an irrelevant 
Scriptural text produces a bad effect on the 
hearers, for they are either bewildered and ex- 
hausted by the effort to find what the sermon has 
to do with the text, or else they are frankly critical 
of its imeptitude. In neither frame of mind can 
they be regarded as receptive of the preacher’s 
message. 

In listening to this type of sermon we receive the 
impression that the sermon was written first, and 
that then a search, not always successful, was made 
for a text. Why this useless expenditure of time 
and labour if the end of it is simply to cause bewilder- 
ment or to arouse hostile criticism? Even if the 
search is successful and an apposite text is found, 
what has been gained? Has anything really been 
added to the sermon? Is the text anything more 
than a kind of decoration? And if it is no more 
than that, is this a reverent way of treating the 
words of Holy Scripture ? 

These are not idle questions. If we take the view 
that sermons should have texts and should be 
vitally connected with them, must we not then lay 
down the rule that the sermon should start from the 
text, since it is putting the cart before the horse to 
write the sermon first and then to look for the text ? 
Starting from the text is undoubtedly the rule of 
many preachers, and it is arguable that it ought to 
be the normal method, but the legitimacy of first 
writing the sermon and then finding the text is 
generally recognized and need not be challenged. 
For if the search be thorough and the passage of 
Scripture when found be really appropriate, then the 
sermon has received a far more important addition 
than a mere epithetum ornans. The correlation of 
_ sermon with text, if it is a genuine correlation, is 
profoundly suggestive and is not a stumbling-block 
to comprehension, nor is it an invitation to hostile 
criticism, but rather a powerful stimulus to thought. 
If the preacher wishes to reap the full reward of the 
suggestiveness of his correlation he will do well, 
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after finding the text, to rewrite his sermon in the 
light of it. 

It has been said that a sermon in order to be effec- 
tive must do three things, placere, docere, movere, 
and the preacher must bear in mind that the best 
teachers proceed by synthesis. Here is where the 
text plays a most important part, for whether it 
comes first or last in the process of sermon con- 
struction it comes first for the hearers. The text 
is the known element to which further instruction 
can be linked. But is it known? There is room 
for grave misgiving on this point. Most preachers 
know how unsafe it is to assume that any but a very 
small proportion of their audience will be able to 
appreciate the point of a Scriptural quotation unless 
it is heavily underlined and carefully located for 
them. Indeed, it is more than likely that ignorance 
of Holy Scripture is accountable for a good deal of 
the impatience of texts shown by the public and for 
the assumption that preaching from texts is artificial 
and conventional. But it is quite another matter 
to say that the clergy ought to acquiesce in this 
public ignorance by preaching without texts. The 
remedy for the ignorance of the public surely lies in 
another direction. Meanwhile the text is a challenge 
to this ignorance. 

If the text forms a useful point d’appui for the 
audience, it is no less valuable and salutary for the 
preacher, for it is a reminder to him that preaching 
is not the delivery of a sermon which can be regarded 
as an end in itself, but the proclamation of the word 
of God. Many preachers seek the point dappui 
elsewhere as when they advertise the title of a 
popular novel or a newspaper headline as the 
subject of their sermon. Applied by devout and 
learned preachers, this method may make for the 
edification of the faithful and even the conversion of 
sinners, but it is attended by risks that are far from 
negligible. Too often it introduces the strife of 
tongues from which the godly seek protection in the 
sanctuary. At its worst it leads to deplorable errors 
of taste, and even at its best such a form of advertise- 
ment is not easy to discern as an invitation to hear 
the word of God. 

Great though the company of preachers may be 
who follow this practice they are not thereby making 
it easier for their hearers to realize that it is the Lord 
who has given the word: for while it is true that 
the word of God is not bound—not even to the text 
of the Bible—yet the linking of its proclamation to 
the actual words of Holy Scripture recalls the quasi- 
sacramental character of preaching, and guards the 
preacher against self-sufficiency and self-centredness. 

Even in circles where the sermon occupies a 
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dominant place in public worship its almost sacra- 
mental character may be forgotten. It comes to 
be regarded as a particular kind of literary com- 
position with its special technique developed by the 
preacher for the expression of his own ideas. The 
sense of responsibility is lacking, for the preacher 
has forgotten that he cannot preach except he be 
sent, but the text of Scripture at the head of his 
sermon ought at least to keep his commission before 
his eyes. 

There is another school of thought, strong in the 
Anglican communion at present, which strives 
earnestly to give the sacraments that high place 
which is their due, but which is apt to depreciate 
preaching. Yet, according to Anglican formularies, 
the priest is ordained to the ministry of the word 
and sacraments (the terms occur in that order), and 
in the history of priesthood it will be found that the 
declaring of the oracle of God as a priestly function 
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is as early as (in the Jewish priesthood it seems to 
have been earlier than) the offering of the sacrifices 
of the people which corresponds to the ministry of 
the sacraments. And surely it is easier to discern 
the ministry of the word in a sermon based on a 
Biblical text than in ‘a few brief thoughts on the 
Collect for to-day’ or a dissertation on the life of 
some unknown saint. 

Our consideration of the view that preaching from 
texts is a convention, if we have argued rightly, 
points to the conclusion that though it may be a 
convention it is a sound one, not based on an 
obsolete presupposition regarding the nature of the 
inspiration of Scripture, but rooted in the very 
nature of preaching. It is a convention that may 
be departed from when occasion demands, as in 
Bible-class addresses, week-day lectures, and so on, 
but it is one that ought always to be kept in view 
where the public worship of the Church is concerned. 


@Weltars and Sanctuaries in (be Old Testament. 


By THE REVEREND Canon J. Batrerspy HarrorD, M.A., B.D., Ripon, 


B. One Sanctuary or Many ? (continued). 


Il. Wellhausen’s argument for many sanctuaries. 

Let us remind ourselves what Wellhausen’s 
thesis is. 

The Hebrews, he said, took over the sacred 
places of the Canaanites. The Bamoth (high 
places) of Shechem, Bethel, and Beersheba, e.g., 
were ancient sanctuaries associated in the popular 
mind with the patriarchs. But new sanctuaries 
were also instituted as needed. Shiloh and Gilgal, 
Ophrah, Ramah, and Nob became important 
centres of worship. These sacrificial seats were 
not all held in equal esteem. Shiloh in particular 
acquired widespread fame, but this was not to the 
discredit of other sanctuaries. Even when the 
Temple was built at Jerusalem, it was not made 
the one exclusive centre. Amos tells us (5°) that 
the Ephraimites flocked to Gilgal and Bethel and 
Beersheba ; Jerusalem they left unvisited. In 
their own land they served Jehovah at Bethel and 
Dan, at Shechem and Samaria and Mizpah, and 
many other places. Every town had its high place. 
Nobody had the faintest suspicion that there was 


anything heretical in such conduct. Wellhausen 
further pointed out that ‘apart from the greater 
cities with their more or less regular religious service, 
it is perfectly permissible to erect an altar extem- 
pore and offer sacrifice whenever an occasion 
presents, itself,’ and quoted, as an example, the 
incident after the battle of Michmash. He does 
not, however, call these extempore altars sanctu- 
aries (Prolegomena, pp. 17-21, and see Art. I. 
A, 1-4). 

Wiener, however, will have none of this. As we 
have seen (Art. IV.), he declares Wellhausen’s 
multiplicity of sanctuaries to be ‘an incredible 
blunder.’ His positive arguments for a single 
legitimate sanctuary from the first we have dealt 
with in the last article. His negative arguments 
and criticisms will be considered in this and the con- 
cluding article. As the questions at issue between 
Wellhausen and Wiener are mainly questions as 
to the true meaning of three key passages—viz. 
Ex 20%-6 Ly 171°, and Dt 12!~°8—our best method 
will be to subject these passages to careful exam- 
ination, and to weigh the rival arguments as they 
come up in the course of our study. 
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1. Exodus 20746, There are four points requiring 
attention in v.™4 (i) ‘ An altar of earth shalt thou 
make unto me ; (ii) and shalt sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt-offerings and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep 
and thine oxen; (iii) in every place (iv) where I 


' record my name,’ (R.V.m.,‘ where I cause my name 


to be remembered ’) ‘ I will come unto thee and bless 
thee’ (R.V.). 

i. The Hebrew word translated ‘altar’ is formed 
from the root nat, the usage of which we dis- 
cussed in Article III. It may etymologically 
mean ‘place of slaughter,’ but (a) in usage the 
slaughter was sacrificial slaughter ; (6) as Wiener 
points out in Some Fundamenial Errors, § 2 (cf. 
G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, p. 97), 
in later usage the altar was the place of burning, 
and the actual slaughter took place at a little 


distance ; and (c) it was even used in connexion 


with bloodless offerings, such as meal-offerings. 
In all these cases, however, the altar in one 
essential respect remained the same; it was 
an erection specially set apart and related to 
the Deity—‘an altar ... unto Mer.’ I have not 
noticed any special reference in Wiener’s writings 
to these last two words—yet they are of decisive 
importance. The mizbedh was never in Israel a 
mere place of slaughter, as he would suggest. 
When the animal was placed upon it and slain, 
it was essential that the blood should flow down 
to the base of Jehovah’s altar. As Wellhausen 
says: ‘The pouring out of blood was ventured 
upon only in such a way as to give it back to the 
Deity, the source of life. In this way, not by any 
means every meal, but every slaughtering came to 
be a sacrifice ’ (Prolegomena, p. 63). 

When Wiener (see Art. III. A, 3) speaks of the 
slaughtering upon the great stone after the battle 
of Michmash as being ‘ non-sacrificial,’ because no 
priest was called in (although a priest, Abiathar, 
was there), and because the burning of the fat was 
a specifically priestly function, (a) he is, among 
other things, ignoring the fact that the pouring 
out of the blood was the essential part of primitive 
sacrifice. Although during a great part of Old 
Testament times the fat of the meace-offerings was 
burned on the altar (1 S 236), and the blood and the 
fat are mentioned together by P in Lv 31 as sacred, 
yet there is a variety of evidence to show that 
“it was only gradually that the burning of the fat 
came to be an integral part of the altar ritual.’ 
The altar (mizbedh), as we have just seen, was 
originally the place of sacrificial slaughter and out- 


pouring of blood. The law of Ex 2318 merely 


requires that the fat of my feast shall not remain 
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until the morning. It was too holy to be eaten 
and must in some way be consumed. The most 
natural way was by fire, and so Ly 715-1” lays down 
that any remains of the flesh of peace-offerings 
‘shall be consumed by fire.’ But it does not seem 
as if this was on the altar (see v.!), Even in Dt 
12” a distinction is made between burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings (sacrifices) ; in the former case 
‘the flesh and the blood’ are to be offered upon 
the altar, in the latter ‘the blood shall be poured 
out upon the altar... and thou shalt eat the 
flesh.’ Nothing is said here about ‘the fat.’ 
So also in Lv 7141, ‘the law of the sacrifice of peace- 
offerings ’ speaks of (v.14) ‘the sprinkling of the 
blood ’ and (v.1®) ‘the eating of the flesh ’ without 
reservation. It is only in the supplement (vv.%??) 
(notice the fresh heading in vv.?2: #8) that reference 
is made to ‘the fat.’ Lv 171! points in the same 
direction: ‘the life (Heb. ‘“‘soul”’) of the flesh is 
in the blood: and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make atonement for your souls: for it 
is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the life.’ But in process of time the altar became 
the hearth on which a fire burned, and the fat and 
the burnt-offering were then regarded as thereby 
made over to God. (See W. Robertson Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites, pp. 379-389, and also, 
for present-day usage among Syrians and Arabs, 
S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 
chap. xviii. pp. 229 ff., 222 f., 237.) (6) What, in 
Wiener’s view, did become of ‘ the fat,’ when there 
According to him, Leviticus was 
in force, except where tacitly repealed in Deuteron- 
omy, and Leviticus lays down (31) that only the 
priest can burn the fat on the altar, and (31”) that 
it is unlawful to eat ‘the fat’ (/.e. the viscera, 
which were regarded as a special seat of life). 
Yet something must have been done with it. The 
only alternatives seem to be that it was reverently 
consumed by the lay worshippers either by eating, 
as part of the sacrificial meal, or by fire, but not 
necessarily in the earlier time by altar-fire. 

ii. Upon Jehovah’s altar were to be sacrificially 
slaughtered ‘thy burni-offerings and thy peace- 
offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen.’ It has been 
usual to understand the latter clause as being 
in apposition to the former and as specifying the 
animals which were required for the just mentioned 
offerings, but Wiener is sure that, on principles of 
legal construction, ‘express mention excludes the 
possibility of such an interpretation.’ He says : 
‘ The lawgiver clearly intends that sheep and cattle 
which are to be killed not as burnt-offerings nor 
as peace-offerings should be slaughtered on a 
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mizbedh (Fundamental Errors, p. 4). But (a) is it 
likely that sacrificial and non-sacrificial slaughtering 
would both take place on Jehovah’s altar ? 

In proof of his view Wiener quotes from S. I. 
Curtiss (0p. cit. p. 235), Dr. Schumacher’s account 
of a Bedouin ceremony: ‘A sheep or a goat is 
brought to a shrine under a tree, the khatib or 
priest lays it across the “altar” . . . and with the 
words ‘“‘in the name of God...” he cuts the 
throat of the animal with a knife, and the Bedouin 
gather the blood and sprinkle it over the grave 
of the [Muhammadan] saint buried at the shrine.’ 
This Wiener regards as an example of non-sacrificial 
slaughter, but what better example could we wish 
of ‘sacrificial’ slaughter? The absence of any 
offering of the flesh by fire does not remove it from 
the category of sacrifice. And (d) is the construc- 
tion at all probable ? We may well doubt whether 
we can safely apply modern ideas of legal construc- 
tion to the words of an ancient legislator. It is 
far more reasonable to understand ‘thy sheep 
and thine oxen’ as either a natural, if somewhat 
redundant, phrase in the original, specifying the 
animals of which the offerings would usually 
consist (Heb. =‘ flock ’ and ‘ herd ’ in Lv 13 0 31. 6), 
or as a gloss which has come in from the margin. 

i. ‘In every place...’ Wellhausen translates 
practically as the R.V.m. Wiener, with his usual 
sublime assurance in his Essays (p. 186), pronounced 
this rendering ‘impossible.’ ‘Either,’ he said, 
“we must translate literally and correctly “all 
the place,” z.e. all the territory of Israel for the time 
being (first the camp and its environment, then 
the national possessions in Palestine, cf. Dt 26°), 
or, if we insist on translating “ in every place,” we 
must read with the Syriac: ‘where thou (z.e. 
Israel) shalt cause my name to be remembered.” ’ 
The Syriac reading makes good sense, and Pro- 
fessor Budde, e.g., adopts it, but it is quite unsup- 
ported, and Wiener himself prefers. the Massoretic 
text, and translates ‘in all the place’ with the 
interpretation given above. He does not like the 
usual interpretation given to ‘in every place,’ and 
therefore he pronounces that interpretation to be 
impossible. And yet the Hebrew usage, which he 
rejects as impossible, is quite a common one,} while 
the interpretation which he favours is extremely 
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far-fetched. I think that really what Wiener 
wanted to rule out as ‘impossible’ was not the 
translation so much as the interpretation which he 
seems to think Wellhausen puts upon it. This 
we will now deal with. 

iv. Where I cause my name to be remembered. 
Wellhausen interprets this phrase as meaning: 
‘that the spots where intercourse between heaven 
and earth took place were not willingly regarded as 
arbitrarily chosen, but, on the contrary, were con- 
sidered as having been somehow or other selected by 
the Deity Himself for His service’ (Prolegomena, 
p. 30). In the two following pages, Wellhausen 
refers at some length to the JE narratives of the 
patriarchs, and points out that ‘the altars as a 
rule are not built by the patriarchs according to 
their own private judgment, wherever they please ; 
on the contrary, a theophany calls attention to, or 
at least afterwards confirms, the holiness of the 
place ’ (p. 31). On page 22 he says in like manner : 
‘if a theophany made known to Joshua the sanctity 
of Gilgal, gave occasion to Gideon and Manoah to 
rear altars at their homes, and drew the attention 
of David to the threshing-floor of Araunah, Jehovah 
Himself was regarded as the proper founder of | 
these sanctuaries.’ The words which I have italic- 
ized should be noted. It is amazmg that, after 
quoting the first two of the above passages quite 
correctly, Wiener should calmly charge Well- 
hausen with saying that ‘every altar, however 
casual,’ was preceded by a theophany and was 
a sanctuary. This, he says, ‘is one more example 
of Wellhausen’s neglect to examine the facts. 
For instance, Saul erects an altar after Michmash, 
but no theophany can be suggested. Similarly 
with Samuel’s altar at Ramah. . . . Can it really 
be suggested that theophanies are to be postulated 
in the case of the cattle-thieves ? . . . Not merely 
David’s clan, but every other clan in the country, 
must have had clan sacrifices (1 S 2089). But 
sacrifice implies an altar—according to Well- 
hausen, a theophany. Did every Israelitish house- 
holder have a theophany in his back garden P’ 
(Essays, pp. 185 ff.). 

I have quoted this passage at length in order to 
show how egregiously Wiener first misreads Well- 
hausen, and then plays to the gallery by the use of 
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I see that in The Altars (p. 7) Wiener is now good enough to say that the phrase ‘ may be rendered by ‘“‘in 
every place,’’ although it is the correct Hebrew for ‘‘ in all the place ’’’ (!). 
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cheap ridicule. It is really inexcusable to talk 
like this, and unworthy of a man who is by way of 
conducting a serious discussion. It is only necessary 
to read the above quotations with any care to 
see that Wellhausen did not say that a theophany 
invariably preceded or accompanied the building 
of any altar, however casual. What he did justly 
point out was that theophanies were so frequently 
spoken of as preceding the building of an altar where 
a sanctuary afterwards stood (esp. in the case 
of the patriarchs), that the words ‘every place 
where I cause my name to be remembered’ were 
most reasonably understood as referring to mani- 
festations of the Divine presence, which pointed 
out these spots as places where God would ‘ meet 
with and bless’ His would-be worshippers. And 
with Wellhausen I think all reasonable people will 
agree. 

2. Leviticus 171°°. 

i. This chapter is part of a small code, generally 
known as the Holiness Code, which extends from 
chapters 17 to 26 and which is distinguished 
from the rest of P by marked features of its 
own. The keynote js ‘holiness ’ (19 etc.). ‘Iam 
Jehovah’ occurs alone twenty times, and with 
additions another thirty-two times. The parallels 
with Ezekiel are especially remarkable. ‘I am 
Jehovah,’ ¢.g., occurs in Ezekiel seventy-eight 
times, while in Jeremiah it occurs only once. In 
this chapter the phrases (v.*) ‘whatsoever man 
there be (Heb. “ man man ’’) of the house of Israel ’ 
and (vv.8- 1°) ditto+‘or of the strangers’; v.?°, 
yI will set ... people’; v.1%, ‘he shall pour 
out .. . dust’; v.1®, ‘shall bear his iniquity’ 
find their parallels respectively in Ezk 14%? (Heb. 8) 
15” 247 141 4410-12, There are many features 
which point to the two conclusions—(a) that these 
chapters are an earlier compilation (note the 
colophon Ly 26%) which was afterwards incorpor- 
ated in the larger P code, and (0) that the laws 
therein contained are of various dates, and that 
they have been edited to bring them into some 
kind of harmony with the rest of P. 

ii, Wiener says that ‘on the face of it this is a 
camp law given in the desert ; Moses and Aaron, 
camp and tent of meeting all occur.’ Quite 
true; but the facts already noted warn us that we 
must look below the surface before accepting face- 
value as decisive. In this chapter it is clear that 
editorial hands have been at work. Certainly v.3 
speaks of the camp, v.‘ of the tabernacle, and vv.* ¢ 
of the tent of meeting, but v.° speaks of ‘the open 
field’ (cf. 147-°%) as opposed to the city, and 
_“satyrs’ (or he-goats) only occurs again in Is 
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1372 3414, both of which are chapters of exilic 
date. V.8seems to bea doublet of vv.?)~’, with the 
addition of non-Israelites and of burnt-offerings. 
Driver writes (Commentary on Deut. p. 138): ‘ The 
most probable opinion is that, as originally formu- 
lated, Lv 171” had no reference to a single sanctuary, 
but presupposed a plurality of legitimate sanctu- 
aries and was only accommodated to the single 
sanctuary by a modification of its phraseology 
when incorporated in P.’ 

ili. Wiener (Fundamental Errors, p. 5; The 
Altars, p. 12; Essays, p. 193) explains that the 
permission of Ex 2074 had been abused. Sacrifices 
had been offered to local satyrs. Therefore, a 
year or so later, Moses legislates that in future 
no domestic animal was to be slaughtered any- 
where, except as a sacrifice at the entrance of the 
tent of meeting. ‘That,’ he continues, ‘ could 
remain in force without modification only during 
the desert period. Once the Israelites were 
scattered over a territory of any extent, such a law 
would be unworkable.’ Quite true ; but what, then, 
are we to make of v.’ (lit. a permanent statute 
shall this be to them for their generations)? ‘ It 
is surely unlikely,’ says Wiener, ‘that any legisla- 
tion in a confessedly transitional era like that of the 
wanderings should intend to characterize as per- 
manent a provision which from its very nature 
would have to be entirely repealed or, at least, 
modified out of all recognition, on the happening 
of an event the occurrence of which in the near 
future was confidently predicted.’ Again, quite 
true. Wiener would therefore ‘prefer the con- 
struction which regards the words as to permanence 
as limited to the prohibition of worship of the 
he-goats.’ No doubt he would. But a study of the 
thirty-three occurrences of the phrase (all in P) 
must convince an unprejudiced student that the 
phrase refers to the whole law immediately pre- 
ceding and not to a subordinate matter like that of 
the ‘ he-goats.’ If, then, it refers to the whole law, 
what must we say ? Wiener, in another connexion, 
when faced with a similar difficulty arising from the 
same phrase, has to resort to the desperate ex- 
pedient of declaring that ‘permanent’ only means 
‘permanent for the time being’ and that ‘a 
permanent statute’ could be altered by lawgiver, 
prophet, or even king, at a moment’s notice (see 
his Early Hebrew History, pp. 57 ff., and my Since 
Wellhausen, p. 126). 

Is it not much more reasonable to say that, at 
the time when the Priestly Editor after the Exile 
introduced into the earlier Law the references to the 
camp and the tent of meeting so as to give the 
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Mosaic colour to the requirement of resort to the 
central sanctuary, he also added: ‘A permanent 
statute shall this be to them for their genera- 
tions,’ meaning thereby to say that though camp 
and tent were things of the past, sacrifice at the 
central sanctuary (now the second Temple) for all 
time still held good? In Leviticus as it now stands, 
P was legislating not for the whole nation, now 
largely in exile, but for the small community in 
Jerusalem and Judea after the return. Centraliza- 
tion was therefore no hardship in the new condi- 
tions. The people had become accustomed to 
non-sacrificial worship in their own neighbourhoods, 
and accepted as natural and right the obligation 
to attend the Temple at the three Annual Pilgrim- 
age Feasts. 

3. Deuteronomy 12. 
next month.) 


(See the concluding article 


Supplementary Note on ‘ Sanctuary.’ 


There are two words translated ‘ Sanctuary ’ 
in the A.V. 

i. We have spoken of one (mikdash) already in 
Articles I. and II. In Art. I. (p. 13), I should have 
said, ‘six times,’ because, in addition to the five 
passages there mentioned, it is found in Ex 15)”. 
It there refers either to Shiloh or Jerusalem, but the 
song (vv.?-!) is of late date. 

If the word was in use for the tabernacle before 
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Mirginibus Puerisque. 
The Door that wouldn’t open. 


By THE REVEREND ALEXANDER SMALL, B.D., 
BorEHAM Woop, HERTs. 


“A door was opened unto me of the Lord.’—z Co 21. 


Bruno is an Irish terrier. He has lovely brown 
eyes, and when he looks up at us, we know he is 
trying to speak. He begs for his food ; he holds 
up his paw to be shaken, just as if he is shaking 
hands ; he will carry a kettle downstairs and do 
other tricks. But sometimes he is naughty. 
He does just the opposite of what we tell him to 
do. Then we have to scold him, and his tail stops 
wagging and he puts it between his legs. Some- 
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the entrance into Canaan (P, twelve times), it is 
remarkable that (with the extremely doubtful 
exception of Ex 151) it is never used of Shiloh 
or even of Jerusalem before the Exile, whereas in 
the four pre-exilic passages (and in Lv 26%) it is 
used of high places. It is not once used in Deuter- 
onomy, Judges, Samuel, or Kings, but occurs 
twenty-nine or thirty times in Ezekiel, and twenty- 
four times elsewhere (outside the Pentateuch), 
almost always of the Temple. When, therefore, 
Wellhausen speaks of high places as sanctuaries, 
he is following Biblical usage, whereas Wiener, 
who rejects such usage, is not. 

ii, Another word (kédésh) is translated ‘the 
sanctuary ’ sixty-seven times in the A.V., and ‘the 
holy place’ twenty-nine times. 
article, when used in this sense, and means literally 
‘the apartness’ or ‘sacredness.’ Passages in 
which there is a separate word in Hebrew for 
‘place’ are not included in these figures. The 
word also occurs eleven times in the phrase trans- 
lated in E.V. ‘ Holy of holies ’ or ‘ most holy place.’ 
It is used of the Temple thirty-four times, of the 
Tabernacle sixty-two times. Here, again, we want 
an adequate explanation of the fact that at the 
beginning and end of the Hebrew Bible we have 
such frequent use of the phrase, while in the middle 
section it is almost non-existent, Zeph 3* being the 
only sure example. (The double use in 1 K 88-10 
occurs in a notoriously interpolated passage.) 


Study. 


times we lose him. We call him and he does not 
come. We look for him downstairs and find no 
trace of him. Then, knowing as we do, that he 
thinks he has the right to roam all over the house, 
we go upstairs, hunt through the rooms, the doors 
of which are open, but Bruno is not in any of 
these. Then we come to the study door. It is 
closed. He cannot be in there, we think. No 
dog can get through a closed door. Yet we know 
he must be somewhere and we open the door. 
There he is, the rascal, perfectly contented, lying 
in the soft comfortable arm-chair. But some- 
times we have found him behind the door, waiting 
to be let out, for try as he might he has not been 
able to get out by himself. He found it easy to 
get into the room, for he pushed open the door 
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with his nose ; but as soon as he entered, the door 
closed behind him, and made him a prisoner and 
he had to wait till his master or mistress opened 
the door for him, and set him free. 

There are in life some rooms whose doors open 
‘easily but shut behind. us when we enter them. 
From the outside these rooms look very pleasing. 
We think we shall be very comfortable when we 
get inside. When we do enter, for a time we seem 
to be happy, but sooner or later we become miser- 
able, and we are sorry we ever entered the room. 
Then we try to get out. We go to the door and 
endeavour to open it, only to find that it has closed 
fast, and, do what we will, we cannot unfasten it. 

There is one such room over which is the name 
‘Falsehood.’ It seems so pleasant inside, so 
comfortable. We think life will be ever so much 
easier for us if we go in, and that we shall be saved 
from a great deal of unhappiness. Jacob entered 
that room when he put on Esau’s clothes and went 
to his aged father and said, when his father ques- 
tioned him: ‘I am Esau thy firstborn.’ Jacob 
knew it was an untruth ; but he thought it would 
make him happy because his father would give 
him his blessing. But his one falsehood led to 
another, as falsehood always does, and poor Jacob, 
who thought that he would be so happy, had to 
run away from home to escape from his angry 
brother. Some boys and girls enter the room of 
falsehood to get out of doing difficult tasks. They 
omit to do their home lessons or to prepare for 
their examinations, and they think everything will 
be all right if they say they have been unwell: 
their teachers will not know they are telling a 
lie, and by that means they will escape the difficult 
task and the punishment that they would other- 
wise receive. It seems such an easy way of getting 
out of a difficulty ; but they do not see that the 
door is shutting behind them and making them 
prisoners. They do not see that they are making 
trouble for themselves and for others. Later on, 
when one falsehood leads to another, people will 
not trust them, and then they will come to wish 
they had never entered the room and try to escape, 
but they will find that the door that opened so 
easily has shut fast. 

There is another room, the room of ‘ Selfishness.’ 
It looks so beautiful and so comfortable inside. 
We think we shall be so happy if we go in, and so 
we push open the door and enter. For a time 
things seem to go on very well. We get our own 
way. We do as little as we can for others and get 
others to do as much as they will for us. We 
think how splendid it is to live there. But after 
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a while we find that nothing seems to make us 
happy. We get very sick of thinking about 
ourselves, of having so many things done for us. 
We find that those who were our friends tire of us. 
Life becomes very dull, and we find ourselves often 
having fits of the blues. Then we see that we 
have been deceived: the room of selfishness is not 
beautiful at all, and we are not happy init. We 
wish we had been wise and remained outside of 
it. We try to escape, but the door has shut behind 
us and we become more miserable than ever. 

But if we are unable to open the door ourselves, 
there is One who can help us to open it and help 
us to be free. Jesus came to set prisoners free. 
He was always helping people to open doors of 
rooms which they should never have entered and 
which had shut behind them when they did enter. 
Some had entered the room of falsehood like 
Zaccheus, but when he accepted the friendship 
of Jesus, Jesus helped him to open the door of that 
room so that he might escape, and Zaccheus 
became true. Some had entered the room of 
selfishness like James and John, who wanted the 
best seats in Christ’s Kingdom for themselves, 
but Jesus helped them out and set them free from 
selfishness. Some had entered other rooms, the 
room of fear, the room of pride, the room of im- 
purity, and although the door closed behind them 
and made them prisoners, Jesus came and helped 
them to escape into freedom. 

I wonder if there is some room you have entered 
into which you wish you had never gone. Ask 
Jesus to come into your heart, and He will help 
you to open the door and will set you free. Better 
still, if we keep close to Him, He will keep us from 
ever entering into any of these forbidden rooms. 


Where To-day is Yesterday. 
By THE REVEREND CrEcrIL NICHOLSON, DARWEN. 


“From the rising of the sun unto the going down of 
the same the Lord’s name is to be praised.’—Ps 113%, 


Can you help to solve a problem for me? [ 
have been puzzling with it, and I feel like the 
Mayor of Hamelin Town in Brunswick, a famous 
Hanover city, in the poem about the Pied Piper. 


‘T’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain.’ 


One thing consoles me. There are so many clever 
children in the world, and they learn so many 
wonderful things at school, that I am sure some 
one will help me out. So here goes ! 


The cricketers in Australia began it. Perhaps 
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it is not fair to say they began it. It was the 
newspapers when they began to report the Test 
matches in Australia. They told us that play would 
begin at twelve o’clock noon, Australian time, and 
that this would be two o’clock in the morning, Eng- 
lish time. How funny! Things like this happen : 
Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Sutcliffe open the English 
innings, or Mr. Larwood bowls Mr. Ponsford at 
half-past twelve, or Mr. Hendren scores a century 
before luncheon, and we read about it when we 
come down to breakfast the same morning (and 
not a late breakfast, either)—what would be evening 
news about a match in England is morning news 
about a match in Australia. 

That is not the puzzling thing, because I believe 
the world is round, and the sun can shine on only 
half of it at once,and so the opposite sides of the 
world have their day-time at different hours. 
That is all right, and quite as it should be. I 
don’t mind at all about the Australians having 
their luncheon so long before I have my breakfast 
that there is time for it to get into the newspapers. 
It enables me to get the cricket news earlier, and 
when there are Test matches about, I cannot get it 
too early. That is not the trouble. It is some- 
thing else. I will try to explain. 

The other day I went into the new Underground 
Station at Piccadilly Circus in London. It is a 
most wonderful place. There is a great circus, 
and a more interesting one than if there were 
horse sor acrobats. The great hall is to be deco- 
rated by pictures, and one of them is already in 
place. It is a picture map of the world by Mr. 
Stephen Bone. It is about six yards long. The 
two hemispheres are laid out flat, and the British 
Empire is shown in red. The really striking thing 
about the map is that the artist shows us by pictures 
the;sort of people we should see, and the sort of 
things they would be doing, in various parts of the 
world. In the far north we see men fighting polar 
bears and catching seals, and driving dog-teams ; 
nearer the tropics they are reaping corn and 
planting tea, sailing junks and riding camels and 
killing lions. Farther south they are harpooning 
whales and rounding Cape Horn and exploring the 
Antarctic regions. They are shown in all kinds 
of dress and with every variety of outfit, doing the 
things that are done in their part of the world, and 
north and south the map stretches from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic,and East and West it stretches 
from the Pacific to the Pacific. 

That is really the trouble. East and West the 
map stretches from the Pacific to the Pacific. 
The map does that because the day does that. 
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If you look at an ordinary map you will see on it 
upright lines, and you will notice that they are 
numbered. The line that goes through Greenwich — 
is numbered o. The line on the other side of the 
world, which goes through the Fiji Islands, is ~ 
numbered 180. The day begins in the Fiji Islands — 
twelve hours before it begins in England. | 

In Australia the day begins ten hours earlier © 
than in England. That is why we get the ‘lunch ~ 
score’ at breakfast time. If you travel across . 
the world and go to the middle of America, the — 
day begins six hours later than in England. [If 
you go farther west it must be nine hours later ; — 
go farther still, and it must be twelve hours later. — 
But when you have reached the place where the — 
day begins twelve hours later, you are in the Fiji 
Islands, where it begins twelve hours earlier. 
When does Fiji get its cricket news? Does it get 
it the day after, or the day before? Is Fiji a 
place where To-day is Yesterday ? It is rather a 
problem, but Iam sure you can work it out. 

I am not bothering about it any more. The 
thing I remember is this. The day begins twelve 
hours before we get it. We have it for twenty-four 
hours. It lasts twelve hours after we haye done 
with it. 12+24+12=48. The day, in its 
passage across the world, lasts forty-eight hours. 
How splendid! Take Christmas Day, for imstance. 
Parties and puddings and presents, love and 
kindness and jollity, Christmas bells and Christmas — 
carols all round the world for forty-eight hours on 
end. 

Every good day is like that, and you know what 
it means. God, our Father, made the world, and 
He made the sun to shine, and He made all the 
people it shines upon. They are all His children. 
They are all brothers and sisters, and we all belong 
to one another, and we ought to love everybody as 
He loves everybody. If some of God’s children 
are black, it means they get more sunshine on their 
bodies then we do, but we may have more sunshine 
in our souls, and we ought to give ittothem. We 
ought to love, and pray, and give, so that all 
through the long day, and all round the great 
world, ‘all people that on earth do dwell’ are 
drawn by chains of love and prayer and praise to 
the Father who loves us all. 


The Cbristian Pear. 
QUINQUAGESIMA. 
Faith :j]An Adventure into the Unknown. 


“ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
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father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee.’— 
ren 12". 

“By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.’-—Heb 11°. 


These two commands—(z1) ‘Go forth from thine 
own land and thy father’s house,’ and (2) ‘ Enter 
into the land that I will shew thee ’—are in reality 
no abnormal or extraordinary requisitions, but are 
simply the expression of the injunction that in 
some form or other God issues to every child of man, 
when first he wakes to the knowledge of Divine 
truth and duty, and to the consciousness of his 
own grievous shortcomings in thought and character. 

Seldom does the command come in childhood, 
for as yet the child has not outgrown the limits 
of his own smal] world : his aspirations do not as 
yet mar his satisfaction, nor do his desires, amply 
provided for as they are by the world around, lead 
him to think of other and higher worlds of being. 
And thus, as his longings and requirements are in 
harmony with his environment, the child enjoys 
peace ; but this peace has little in common with 
the peace of God, for it is conditioned by, or based 
upon, ignorance or inexperience, and is therefore 
transitory, and vanishes when the consciousness of 
a higher life dawns on the opening mind, and makes 
for ever impossible the renewal of this primitive 
condition. 

For every man this command has some special 
and individual meaning. Whilst on all men it 
enjoins first and pre-eminently personal faithful- 
ness to God in Christ, it summons one to raise the 
standard of purity and truth and self-denial in the 
home, another it requires to go forth and redress 
some social or economic wrong in the body politic, 
another to break with the benumbing traditions of 
the elders in Church or State, and taking his life 
in his hand to lead the way to that far-off country 


_ that awaits the coming of the faithful of all peoples 


and of all times. 

To this summons most men will not at first give 
ear: they prefer the life they know, with all its 
familiar good things and promised pleasures, to 
embarking on a strenuous life of possible trial and 
loss, which they know not. Hence they cling to 
the material life with its obvious attractions, and 
resolve to enjoy it to the full. Of these some are 
mere triflers, loiterers on the path of life, who 
regard almost with aversion the thought of duty 
and the strenuous existence. But the main body 
of this class is not such; the bulk of men must 
work whether they will or no, and so we have the 
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vast competing crowd, which labours indeed, but 
labours only or mainly for the bread which perishes, 
and hopes to find its full satisfaction in a world 
where, if God has any place, it is the second and 
not the first. Now, however we describe the vast 
class who refuse the call of God to a new and 
higher life, it is clear that the reason of such refusal 
is all but universally the desire of a life of self- 
satisfaction or self-indulgence, in the belief that 
such a life is after all the true source of happiness. 

But, happily, the number of those who hearken 
earlier or later to the call is large. These might 
be divided into two classes: (1) Those who em- 
brace the life of duty, but rise no higher ; (2) those 
who embrace the life of duty, but rise further into 
the life of religion. Both classes in greater or less 
degree go forth in obedience to the call of God, and 
they go forth not knowing whither they go. 

1. First let us consider the life of duty. So far 
as a man’s life is a life of duty, it is one of action 
and strenuous effort. The law of conscience claims 
his obedience, and so he must ever toil to bring 
every affection and thought and act into harmony 
with its requirements, Not a few of this class 
stand in no conscious relation to God, and, yet 
fashion their lives according to the dictates of a 
high morality. To such characters we cannot but 
offer our profoundest admiration ; at the call of 
duty they forsake the ease, and the comforts, and 
self-indulgences we rate so highly, and go forth not 
knowing whither they go, so long as the voice that 
summoned them still companies with them and 
makes its utterances felt within them. And not 
infrequently on such men are bestowed the good 
things of this world also, and in their experience is 
realized the truth of those oracular words of Crom- 
well: ‘One never mounts so high as when one 
knows not whither one is going’; for even the 
commonplace world can read such lives, and is apt 
in its hour of need to fall back on their strength and 
claim their service. 

But, if from the life of conscience the man fails 
to rise to the life of religion, how terrible is the. 
strain of such a life: the will must be for ever on 
the stretch, the muscles for ever tense, the per- 
ceptions for ever on the alert. So long indeed as 
the vital energies are in their prime, things go well 
with this moral athleticism, but, when the muscles 
grow flaccid, the nerves overstrained, and morbid 
fancies engross the mind, only the noblest of this 
class can evade the onset of despair, and boldly 
confront the darkness to which according to their 
own stern creed they are hastening. 

2. We may take it as a rule that the life of duty 
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rises into the life of religion unless in exceptional 
cases. Under the former we do what is right 
under compulsion—the compulsion, it 1s true, of 
conscience ; under the latter we do what is right 
from willing choice, because what is right has itself 
become the object of love. 

Now the doctrine of habit helps us to under- 
stand how this transformation of motive comes 
about. Let us suppose that we have a certain 
duty to do, but that not only have we no desire to 
do this duty, but actually regard it with strong 
aversion. If then, despite the absence of the 
right affection and the actual presence of the 
wrong, we go and do the duty, and that not once 
or twice but persistently, as often as the duty 
arises, then the very affection and enthusiasm 
that have for their object the fulfilment of the 
duty are in due time born within us, and we come 
to discharge from love the obligation which hitherto 
we could only fulfil through the compulsion of 
conscience. Now in the course of such a process 
we have consciously or unconsciously come into 
more immediate touch with God, the only Source 
and Inspirer of all excellence and all truth, and, 
in so far as a man gets into such actual touch with 
God, he has begun the religious life, he has so far 
passed from the kingdom of law into the kingdom 
of grace. 

It is obvious that in the light of such a truth 
none of us is perfectly religious. More or less of 
our life, more rather than less, is still under the 
dominion of law. We have many duties laid upon 
us*by God, which owing to our manifold failings 
we regard as heavy burdens and accordingly 
bear with reluctant and joyless spirit. Again and 
again we pray for their removal. And when at 
last we have learnt that it is God’s will that we 
should bear them, still, how slow, even then, are 
we to give ourselves heart and soul to the task, 
and draw from God the strength and grace that 
will enable us to fulfil with willingness, if not with 
joy, the purposes and ends for which God sent us 
into the world. And yet if, despite inward reluc- 
tance and repeated failure, we steadfastly begin 
afresh and leave behind us ease and comfort and 
quiet, and press onward in the rugged path our 
God has chosen for us, resolved to pursue it, though 
we know not for the time whither we go or to what 
sacrifice it leads, then sooner or later on the way, 
our Lord, who had companied invisibly with us 
from the very outset, will manifest Himself and 
lift us into fellowship with His Spirit, and lead us 
even here into that goodly land He hath prepared 
for us, where our chief and outstanding prayer 
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will be—not for ease and self-indulgence, for 
quiet days and restful nights, not for exemption 
from mortal weariness and human sorrow ; but for 
courage, for loyalty to truth, for a patience that 


endures to the end, for a readiness for His com- — 


pleted will, for true fellowship with Christ, and 
worthiness to suffer and endure for His sake.4 


First SuNDAY IN LENT. 
- Penitence. 
‘ Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and for- 


bearance and longsuffering, not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? ’—Ro 2%. 


St. Paul is addressing a typical sinner in a strain 
which has not lost its impressiveness or cogency 
at the present day. We summarize the passage. 
“Do you suppose,’ he says, ‘that a special exemp- 
tion will be made in your favour, and that you will 
personally escape punishment for your sins? Or 
are you presuming on God’s abundant goodness 
and forbearance and longsuffering, which have 
hitherto delayed the punishment? If ‘so, you 
make a great mistake. The object of that good- 
ness is not that you may be exempted from punish- 


ment, but to induce you to repent, while in your — 


hardened, impenitent heart you are laying up 
for yourself wrath against the Day of Wrath, when 
the righteous judgment of God will be revealed.’ 
Such an expostulation in substance, if not in actual 


words, might be addressed to any who year after — 


year have put off turning to God with all their 
heart. They may not perhaps consciously argue 
that the goodness of God will exempt them from 
punishment, but that is the feeling at the back of 
their minds. They do not see that the real object 
of the Divine goodness is to induce them to repent. 
They drift along, vaguely trusting that all will be 
well, and all the while in their impenitent hearts 
they are treasuring up for themselves wrath in the 
Day of Judgment. 

Every Lent that comes round we have to ask 
ourselves the question: Are we trying our best to 
be truly penitent ? Penitence, of course, does not 
mean exactly the same thing to different people 
There must 
always indeed be conviction of sin, confession of 
sin, and contrition for sin; but the extent to 
which these are felt and their mode of expression 
often differ. There is the penitence of the sinner, 
and the penitence of the saint. Take two extreme 
cases. First the penitence of conversion, when 
the soul after many years suddenly or gradually 

1R. H. Charles, The Adventure into the Unknown, 1. 
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realizes its alienation from God. Those who have 
had experience know how tremendous is the 
revulsion of feeling which accompanies the first 
beginnings of a complete and fundamental change 
of character and life. Then, secondly, as an 
opposite extreme, the penitence of saintliness— 
the daily penitence of the lifelong servants of God, 
who still, while striving after holiness, find the 
continual need of sorrow for sin in their humble- 
minded and scrupulous consciences. That stands 
in sharp contrast to conversion and repentance. 
It deals with smaller sins; it is more delicate in 
its self-restraint, deeper in its self-knowledge, less 
violent in its expression ; but the feeling of con- 
trition below the surface is equally sincere and 
equally fervent. 

Between these two extremes there are various 
types and degrees of the penitential feeling. To 
each of us probably penitence has a meaning of its 
own. Some of us perhaps are conscious of sins in 
the past, the influence of which still continues to 
affect our spiritual life. Or there may be some 
sinful habit in our lives which we cannot over- 
come, lacking strength to resist the temptation 
when it presents itself, in spite of previous good 
resolves. 

‘ The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.’ 
God’s goodness must always be a condition of 
man’s repentance. Without it we could no more 
repent than we could do any other good thing. 
But it is not the only motive to repentance. The 
sense of God’s goodness and longsuffering, the 
thought of Christ standing patiently at the door of 
the heart and knocking, stirs our highest emotions. 
But there is another motive which appeals to 
many minds—the thought of God’s wrath. The 
penitent in the early stages of his pilgrim progress 
has to try to balance and adjust his feelings of love 
and fear towards Almighty God. Is he to love 
God more than he fears Him, or to fear Him more 
than he loves Him? As we pass onward and up- 
ward, from penitence to amendment of life, from 
conviction of sin to sanctification of character, 
it is true, as a general rule, that our fear of God 
becomes more or less modified, while our love of 
Him becomes fuller and deeper. But both feelings 
are always an indispensable condition of the 
Christian life. From the very first beginnings of 
the new life there must be love of God in the penitent 
heart. And on the other hand, the Christian will 
never probably on earth attain to a state of per- 
fectness in which his love of God will cast out all 
sense of fear. To the last his love will be tempered 
by awe. He will have lost indeed all blind super- 
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stitious dread of God’s judgments ; he will have 
substituted for the slave’s grovelling terror of 
punishment the son’s humble, reverent attitude 
towards a Father who is infinitely wiser and more 
perfect than himself; but that fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom will remain to 
the end of his life an element in his character 
which mingles with and modifies his growing 
and deepening feeling of love. 

It is not then merely the love of God’s goodness 
which leads men to repentance. Love and fear 
are strangely welded together in the making of the 
Christian character. We are sometimes perhaps 
too much inclined to minimize unduly the im- 
portance in religion of a due fear of God’s wrath. 
Men say God is love; need we be afraid of His 
anger? Can we attribute to a Perfect Being such 
a feeling as wrath? Is not the dread of Divine 
anger a survival of the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, abrogated now by the new dispensation of 
love ? Such ideas are more or less consciously 
present to many minds nowadays, and we may 
perhaps admit that anger and wrath have been 
somewhat unfortunate terms to use of a Being 
of infinite holiness. But substitute for wrath or 
anger righteous displeasure against sin, hatred of 
wickedness, inflexible determination to uphold 
goodness, and do we not feel that these things 
must form part of our conception of God’s nature ? 
There is a Divine displeasure of which no human 
being can help standing in fear, and that dis- 
pleasure is represented as a characteristic of God 
in the New Testament as well as in the Old. 
Though this aspect of Christ’s teaching is less 
conspicuous than what He says about the loving- 
kindness of the Heavenly Father, still we cannot 
ignore it. He unquestionably appealed to the 
motive of fear as well as to that of love. He told 
men that except they repented they would all 
likewise perish. He bade them fear Him who 
was able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 
He spoke of a mysterious outer darkness into 
which sinners were to be cast. In St. John’s 
Gospel He is recorded to have said that the dis- 
obedient man shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him. 

Rightly viewed, the higher fear of God is almost 
the same thing as the sense of the hatefulness of 
sin in God’s sight. If our penitence is to result 
in permanent restoration, we must keep alive in 
our heart this conviction of God’s hatred of sin. 
We know perhaps how difficult this sometimes is. 
When the fervour of our penitence abates, we begin 
to make excuses to ourselves. We say that we 
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are no worse than other people. We say that the 
sinfulness of sin is often exaggerated ; we argue 
that our individual temperament makes temptation 
exceptionally strong to us. Once adopt this atti- 
tude towards sin and we are virtually on the path 
of the backslider. ‘O ye that love the Lord,’ says 
the Psalmist, ‘see that ye hate the thing that is 
evil. = 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


The Abuse of Religion. 
‘But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? It 


is like unto children sitting in the marketplaces,’— 
Mt 1146 (R.V.). 


In his Ode on Immortality, Wordsworth has 
drawn the imitative, imaginative child. Take 
him, says the poet, at the age of six: 


‘See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 


But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
- And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 


As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.’ 


This is native to the child’s health and charm, 
this elastic power of being able to respond quickly 
to various emotions or impressions. But what is 
pretty and even natural in childhood may be a 
weakness afterwards. Make-believe is never the 
staple of a mature life, and it is a thin character 
which has no higher vocation than reproducing 
indiscriminately a series of passing phases in 
religion or in anything else. Jesus, looking at 
some of His contemporaries in Galilee, declared 
that their attitude towards the gospel reminded 
Him of nothing so much as of children, of children 
at play—and at play in the marketplaces, where 
serious business was afoot. You Galileans, said 
Jesus, are as childish. You are trifling with life 
in the very sphere of serious interests. All you 
are fit to do is to play with the forms and phases of 
religion ; while earnest people are putting heart and 
soul into it, most of you are simply amusing your- 

1H. G. Woods, Christiamty and War, 71. 
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selves with it instead-of allowing your hearts to be 
penetrated by its convictions and appeals. 

The Galileans were a volatile and dramatic 
race. Josephus, who commanded their troops. 
during the Jewish war, describes how he fell into 
sudden disfavour with them, and how the people 
expressed their resentment by conducting a mock 
funeral of himself in his own presence, placing his. 
effigy upon a gorgeous bier, and going gravely 
through the burial ceremonies. Jesus marked the 
same sort of fickle, imitative tendencies in their 


treatment of Himself and John the Baptist- 


They were captious and careless. 

1. Religion is abused when the so-called religious 
interest becomes censorious. ‘ John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they say he has a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, here is a glutton and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of tax-gatherers and sinners!’ This censorious 
temper Jesus pronounced simply childish. What 
disturbed these Galileans was not John’s austerity 
nor the genial tone of Jesus, but the Divine inten- 
sity which led both to make inconvenient demands 
upon fastidious natures. There are people who 
can always find some plausible excuse for setting 
aside a religious appeal. 
ability in tabling objections to any form of religion, 
ascetic or otherwise, which impinges on their 
aloofness. What they really dislike is not this 
or that expression of religion ; it is religion itself. 

2. Censoriousness 1s 
religion is abused not only when exception is taken 
to features which are for the most part external, 
but also when attention is devoted to such elements. 
‘Children sitting in the marketplaces call to their 
companions and say, We piped to you, but you 
did not dance; we wailed, but you did not beat 
your breasts.’ It was imitation, not experience, 
and the imitation cost them nothing. Many a 
Pharisee could, and perhaps did, affect the be- 
haviour of John. 
could copy the outward demeanour of Jesus. 
But in either case it was a piece of play-acting, and 
it is so still. People can discuss and compare the 


varieties of religion to their heart’s content ;— 


They show a perverted — 


mainly superficial, but — 


Many an impressionable Galilean — 


they may be able to repeat its language, and to — 
reproduce some of its phases, even to proselytize 


on behalf of their particular form. Yet, in many 
instances, it is perfectly obvious to any one who is 
inside that this is simply trifling with the surface. 
3. The result is that religion is further abused 
by being treated sentimentally. Some years ago 
one of our Indian civil servants described the 
average Filipino as a moral wreck, ‘ light-minded, 
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easily caught by glitter and show, as irrational and 
imconsequent as a child.’ A Roman Catholic, 
“he knows little or nothing of the faith to which 
he nominally belongs, but he hates and despises 
all others. The laws of his Church are exacting, 
but they do not trouble him at all, for unless he be 
stretched upon his deathbed and beset with super- 
stitious fears, he can very rarely summon the 
energy necessary to obey them. He delights in 
feast-days, because they appeal to his sense of 
glitter, and afford him opportunities for outbursts 
of the appalling music of which he is passionately 
fond.’ This analysis of the Filipino’s religion 
recalls the childish Galilean temperament of which 
Jesus speaks. Even when the Galileans did 
imitate John or Jesus, they were like children. 
A child’s emotions are easily stirred. 

The gift of being impressed is always valuable ; 
still there is no moral value in being content to 
feel moved, and to let that be all. Jesus has only 
sorrowful indignation for the esthetic or emotional 
appreciation of the gospel which is impatient of 
any searching and thorough discipline for the will. 
How can there be any religion without the willing- 
ness to come under definite obligations to God? 
To be sentimental, according to George Meredith, 
is to enjoy without incurring obligation, and in 
the sphere of Christian experience this means to 
mistake self-gratification for moral passion, to 
amuse the intellect with convictions on which we 
have no serious intention of acting, and covertly 
to admire ourselves for our religious emotions and 
aspirations. To treat the gospel thus is to abuse 
it. There is a fatal tendency to stop short with the 
theory of some religious belief, as if that absolved 
us from the need of going any further. And on 
the emotional side, the danger is even more ob- 
vious. Discussion for discussion’s sake, feeling 
for feeling’s sake—that is what, with unconscious 
irreverence, we often allow to determine our re- 
lations with religion. It corrupts reason and emotion 
alike, and it interposes a barrier of unreality between 
the soul and Christ. 

The levity with which people will accept the 
gospel is sometimes more astounding than the 
levity with which they permit themselves to dis- 
miss it. Their reasons for devotion are at times 
even more undesirable than their pleas for in- 
credulity. And yet, if our connexion with Chris- 
tianity is nothing better than a mixture of captious 
criticism and transient enthusiasm, with a dash of 
graceful posing thrown in, we are in danger, like 
these Galileans, of just playing with Christ’s 
religion—playing, too, in the marketplace, sur- 
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rounded by the realities of life and death, where 
business has to be done with God.! 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Way to a New World. 


“That ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven.’—Mt 5*°, 


This clause, which might as fitly conclude other 
sentences from the Sermon on the Mount as the 
one in our text, expresses the inner motive and 
spirit of the Christian life and can by no means be 
bound down to any particular injunction or com- 
mand. It reveals the motive and driving power 
which lies behind every venture of Christian faith 
and service. This is the secret passion round which 
all the romance of Christian history is written, the 
heartfelt desire that, come what may in life, the 
spirit of man may bear the marks of kinship with 
his Creator and Redeemer. 

The Sermon on the Mount has been called the 
lawbook of Christ, and in a slightly different vein 
it has been regarded as a vivid picture of the 
Kingdom of God as that Kingdom is mirrored in 
the portrait of a citizen. We see here the Divine 
society as society is seen in terms of personal 
living and its spirit. One of the shortest, as it is 
certainly one of the most satisfying, pictures of the 
new world which we are still talking about was 
that given by the prophet Isaiah centuries ago. 
‘A king shall reign in righteousness, and princes 
shall rule in judgment. Anda man shall be as an 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place, and as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ It is 
man, and not a type of government, which fills the 
old picture. 

Now the Sermon on the Mount is Christ’s picture 
of what a man shall be in the new Kingdom. 
Through it all He is saying to us, a man shall be 
this, and this, and this, and as He builds up the 
picture of the man, the vision of the Kingdom 
grows before our eyes. And just as man is the 
heart of the Kingdom, so the text takes us to the 
heart of the man. He lives with this supreme 
passion ruling his heart that he may be a child of 
his Father who is in heaven. 

Without the spiritual passion of likeness to the 
Father the whole dream of the Kingdom vanishes 
into thin air. Indeed, it is impossible to under- 
stand or appreciate Christ’s ethical teaching as a 
whole apart from this underlying motive. Yet 
some of the sanest of men have reluctantly reached 

1 J. Moffatt, Reasons and Reasons, 131. 
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the conclusion that it may be a picture of the 
citizen of God’s Kingdom, but that it could not be 
carried out here and now without the gravest 
risks both for the individual and society. How 
would it be possible to live without judging others ? 
How could a man expect to live in the spirit of 
reckless generosity suggested in our Lord’s words, 
even though you do not interpret those words 
literally ? What would become of the social and 
industrial order if men loved and forgave as they 
are bidden to do by Christ? The whole of the 
teaching here has a touch of extravagance in it. 
It is far removed from the reserves and qualifica- 
tions and cautions of ordinary life. 

Now, if we look at all deeply into such idealism 
as the Sermon on the Mount, we will not be long in 
doubt as to where that element of extravagance 
comes from. It is born of the vision of God in the 
soul of man. There is really nothing more ex- 
travagant in this world than the Christian con- 
ception of God. A God who makes His sun 
shine on the just and the unjust equally, who 
never adjusts His gifts to men’s thankfulness for 
them, is not one whom you can fit into the narrow 
limits of any practical scheme. What has the 
ordinary man of the world to say about such a 
tremendous truth as that of forgiveness? Would 
he think it wise to meet men who had disobeyed 
his orders and outraged his laws with the spirit of 
“ercy, and a willingness to receive them back into 
the old relationship? The world has come to 
take these things for granted after the fashion of 
Heine’s famous comment—‘ Of course God will 
forgive, it’s His business to.’ 

But if there be any truth which our Lord taught 
with the whole emphasis of His mind and spirit 
it is that there is a fine balance between God’s 
relationship to man and man’s relationship to his 
fellow. In parable and simile and incisive saying 
He told men that their spiritual receipts would be 
adjusted to their spiritual expenditure, and that 
the measure of human giving must set the measure 
in which God would bestow. Men sometimes 
forget that there is a Divine practicality as well as 
a human one, that we are forgiven so that we may 
forgive, blessed so that we may bless. Man’s 
sonship to God is an empty title unless the vision 
of God penetrates through the whole of life in that 
fashion. 

How often have we stood before these great 
principles of living almost paralysed by their 
difficulty. ‘How can we love our enemies?’ 
we have asked. ‘How can we give and forgive 
amid such ingratitude and wrong?’ The words 
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which tellus to do so have seemed remote and 
cold, shining above the snow-line of the spiritual 
heights. Thinking in that way we have missed 
the secret of Christ. The heart of man is like 
metal in this respect, that it must be melted before 
it can be shaped, and the teaching of Christ is not 
cold and remote, but heated to the pitch of passion. 
There is a gospel behind every principle in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is because God forgives 
us that we are asked to forgive; because God 
loves His enemies that we are told to love ours ; 
because God gives to the unthankful as well as to 
the grateful that we are bidden to give without 
reckoning the return. In a word, before Christ 
asks us to do the impossible He asks us to open 
our hearts to receive the impossible. 

Christian morality apart from Christian religion 
is a system without a source, and the only thing 
which will lift men out of their moral impotence 
is the passion for God, the desire to be His children 
with His likeness imprinted upon them. In these 
strange times of ours, do we not find that on the 
one hand religion has come to such a pass in our 
day that for vast numbers of men the Christian 
language about God wakens no deep response in 
their heart ? They do not deny its truth, many of 
them are not concerned enough with the subject 
even to deny it; they simply let it pass them 
by. It is not that the life of our time is specially 
corrupted ; men hold generally to an ideal of 
decency and fair play, and these qualities are by 
no means to be despised, but about the deep 
things of life their hearts are listless and unmoved. 
The problem is not so much that men neglect the 
duty of worship as that they feel no need of it. 
They do not live as though the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ reigned above us all. Faith 
in that living sense is dormant. It will wake to 
life again some day, but for the present other 
matters dominate the thoughts of men. 

That is one fact of the present situation. The 
other is that everywhere in the world of to-day the 
crux of things turns on the issue whether men are 
prepared courageously to follow the light of Christ’s 
teaching about life. What is the need of the world ? 
To get men to take a sane and responsible share in 
the duties of life, to think through things, to work 
hard, to realize that everything, in the last resort, 
must be interpreted in the light of individual 
responsibility. That is the first thing, and Christ» 
called it service, consecrating oneself, losing one’s 
life. Then, beyond that on every horizon of the 
world, there are the numberless questions that 
gather about class and nation. How are the 
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classes to work together ? How are the nations 
‘to forget old animosities and trust one another. 
Hatred is a hardy annual in the garden of life, 
and bears its fatal blooms with unfailing regularity. 
We must break that disastrous circle if the world 
is to be saved ; and saved it can be, but only by 
one thing—the way and spirit of Christ. 

There will be a cross in it, of course, the seeming 
weakness, the shame, the contempt, but it is the 
only way nevertheless, and the world is beginning 
to realize it, however far men are from setting out 
on the path. We cannot, however, begin to practise 
the Christian ethic as though we could take an old 
and neglected recipe out of a drawer when every- 
thing else had been tried and had failed. The 
thing on which men are driven back as a last resort 
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is never a thing they practise wisely. They turn 
to it as though it were magic, and there is no 
swiftly working magic in this world of ours. The 
only way to recover the Christian ethic is through 
the Christian religion, that widely neglected thing. 

It is the kindling touch of God we need to move 
us to that extravagance of mercy and forgiveness 
and service that the world needs with so deep a 
hunger of spirit. And it is our task in the Church 
to lead the way. That is our high calling, our 
heart-searching business, our privilege and travail, 
to understand our gospel better, to preach it with 
new passion and conviction, to live it out with new 
courage and adventure until the fire spreads and 
the Word has free course again.} 

1S. M. Berry, Revealing Light, 208. 


The Problem of Sf. Pauls Conversion. 


By THE REVEREND G. J. INciis, M.A., BisHops’ COLLEGE, CHESHUNT. 


THE conversion of St. Paul is a spiritual crisis of 
unique significance in the evolution of early Christi- 
anity, and it presents a problem because its precise 
nature has not yet been determined on lines which 
command general agreement. In view of the 
importance of the subject of the experience, the 
problem remains one of perennial interest ; and 
every age, in the light of its own knowledge, fur- 
nishes its own tentative solution. We may ask 
what is the tentative solution which is offered in 
our own age—an age which has seen so great a 
development in the sciences of historical criticism 
and practical psychology. As a preliminary to 
answering this question, we may attempt to con- 
sider the surviving records of Paul’s experience in 
the light of historical criticism and psychological 
investigation, in order to furnish, not a theological 
or ontological solution of the problem, but an out- 
line of the historical and psychological data on 
which such a solution may be based. In other 
words, we are not concerned to prove or to disprove 
the proposition that Paul’s own account of his 
experience is to be taken as final ; we are merely 
concerned to discover, on the basis of the existing 
evidence, what that account is, and to indicate 
the nature of the historical and psychological facts 
to which it points. 

In this case the first-hand evidence consists of 


references in Galatians and 1 Corinthians (for Paul 
has left no full first-hand account of his experience), 
while the second-hand material is provided in Acts. 
At the present day there is adequate justification 
for the view that Galatians and x Corinthians are 
authentic Epistles, and that Acts is the work of 
Luke, who has good claims to be regarded as a 
reliable historian. Moreover, the three accounts 


in Acts may safely be taken as constituting a triple 


tradition. Ac 9 contains a narrative, from Luke 
himself or from a source which he approved, de- 
signed to give an intelligible account of a decisive 
event which marked the most important stage in 
the spread of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome ; 
while Ac 22 and 26 contain reports of the Apostle’s 
speeches, of which each is adapted to the special 
circumstances in which it was delivered. The 
variations in the narratives serve to indicate their 
independence of each other. Without attempting 
to deal with the various problems presented by 
these records, we may indicate a line to be followed 
in certain relevant points where there is room for 
doubt. We shall treat Paul’s conversion as a 
process ,consisting of three stages: (1) a stage of 
preparation, (2) a stage of crisis, and (3) a stage of 
interpretation. 

I. The stage of preparation consists of the develop- 
ment of a complex in the unconscious mind. In 
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order to avoid ambiguity it may be stated that we 
include in this term ‘all the factors of ourselves 
which are not to be identified with the attentive 
consciousness.’ Such factors, as distinguished by 
psychologists, include, firstly, the fringe or back- 
ground of the mind (that section of our conscious- 
ness to which we are not attending at a given 
moment); secondly, the automatic activity of the 
nervous system ; and thirdly, a genuine conscious- 
ness not felt by the conscious personality, but 
connected with the same physical organism. It 
is chiefly this last ‘section’ of the unconscious 
which is regarded as the sphere in which the pre- 
paratory stage of Paul’s conversion developed. 
Jung, in his explanation of Paul’s conversion,? 
regards it as due to the eruption into consciousness 
of a Christian complex which had developed autono- 
mously in the unconscious mind. Reference to 
the records confirms the general accuracy of this 
view, for these records show, first, that Paul, before 
his conversion, was quite unconscious of any gradual 
inward inclination towards Christianity; and 
secondly, that the reaction of his peculiar personality 
to the environment in which he was born and 
brought up, and to the circumstances in which he 
came into contact with Christianity, is of itself 
sufficient to account for the development of a 
complex in the unconscious mind. 

The fact that Paul was unconscious of any gradual 
inward inclination towards Christianity is shown, 
in the first place, by the absence from his writings 
of any mention of such an inclination. He was 
conscious, before his conversion, of profound dis- 
satisfaction with the righteousness to which he had 
attained under the Law (Ph 3°); but there is no 
indication that before his conversion he ever con- 
templated the acceptance of the faith of Christ 
as a solution of the problem. Had he done so, his 
conscience would have prevented him from con- 
tinuing his violent persecution of those of ‘the 
Way’ (Ac 97). But the fact that he persecuted 
is not inconsistent with an inward dissatisfaction 
and a realization that he had failed to find favour 
with God. It was not till after his conversion 
that he realized that this failure to find favour in 
God’s sight was due to the fact that it could not 
be found under the Law (Gal 21%). Nor can the 
sources of such an inclination towards Christianity 
be found in the records of his career before his 


1jJ. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness: A 
Psychological Study (New York, 1921), p. 60. 

2C. G. Jung, art. on ‘The Psychological Founda- 
tion of Belief in Spirits,’ in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, May 1920, p. 82. 
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conversion. ~ It tut bedi argued that the liberal 
tendencies of his teacher Gamaliel, the Scriptural 
arguments of the Nazarenes, and the impression 
made by the death of Stephen, forced upon him 
a better conviction which he resisted, drown- 


§ 


' 


ing the voice of conscience by a fanatical orgy 


of persecution. But the Apostle nowhere states 
that any such influence led him to embrace the 
faith of Christ. On the contrary, even his 


self-accusations (x1 Co 15%, Gal 17%) do not in- — 


clude a statement that he resisted the voice of 


conscience which was calling him to Christianity ; 


and (if x Ti 11% be genuine) he asserts that he perse- 
cuted ‘ ignorantly in unbelief.’ Moreover, his own 
references to his conversion indicate that it was 
at the very time when he was inaccessible to 
human influences that God chose him for Himself © 
(Gal 144-1”), Without any previous preparation — 
he was apprehended by the Christ who set upon 
him suddenly like a strong man armed (Ph 37”). 
But the records do more than confirm the hypo- 
thesis of a period of unconscious preparation. 
They indicate that in Paul’s case the formation of 
the Christian complex was due to contingent 
factors ; that is, to the reaction of a personality 
to its environment and circumstances. Paul’s 
references to his own physical weakness (2 Co 11 
and 12), coupled with the record of his achievements, 
seem to show him as a man of delicate constitution 
who was sustained by the nervous energy which 
belongs to a highly-strung organization. His 
tendency towards visions, locutions, and trances 
confirms this view by indicating that he was 
psychopathic intemperament. But he was far from 
being a mere neurotic, for with his nervous energy 
he united intellectual powers of a high order, 
strong affections, and an active and energetic 
nature. These qualities were developed in the 
environment in which he was placed. Born among 
Jews of the Diaspora, and brought up as a Pharisee, 
he became an enthusiastic devotee of the religion of 
his fathers, even though he failed to find full satis- 
faction therein. His intellectual powers had been 


developed by his training in the Law, and even — 


after his conversion he did not abandon the argu- 
mentative methods of exegesis which he had 
learned from the Rabbis. He was not, however, 
lacking in a wider culture, for his residence at 
Tarsus must have brought him into some contact 
with the philosophy and the religions of Greece 
and the Orient. But his strong affections were 


bound up with his own race and his own creed, and - 


this loyalty to his religion made him bitterly hostile 
to the Nazarenes with whom circumstances brought 
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him into contact. He could not restrain his anger 
against Stephen, the young apostate who spoke 


blasphemy against the Temple and the Law, but . 
his opposition to the new sect was not based on 


anger alone. His logical powers enabled him to 
see that the doctrines of the sect (who set up a 
crucified criminal as the Messiah) were quite in- 
compatible with the supremacy of the Law, and he 
held this view both before and after conversion. 
Further, he must have realized that the existence 
of a sect which could attract followers of Stephen’s 
calibre and could inspire them with devotion to its 
tenets even unto death, constituted a very real 
danger to the traditional religion. Hence he could 
give a reasoned justification of the policy of per- 
secution to which he was impelled by his loyalty to 
his church and his own active nature. 

At the same time these very qualities of his own 
nature served to produce the effect which contact 
with the followers of Christ exercised on his un- 
conscious mind. Banished from his consciousness 
by the circumstances in which he met with it, the 
appeal of Christ yet affected him without his 
knowledge. The Christian apologetic, which he 
must have heard often, could not fail to impress 
him with the logical force of its arguments from 
the premiss that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah. To the argument that a criminal could 
not be the Messiah, the Christians could reply by 
recalling the destiny of the stone which the builders 
rejected (Ps 118**), and a reference to the curse of 
the Law upon him who was hanged on a tree 
(Dt 2175) could be countered by the explanation 
that he was the suffering servant of Is 53, upon 
whom God laid the people’s punishment that they 
might have peace. They could point out further 
(as Stephen did) that the fact of their Messiah’s 
rejection was no depreciation of His claims, since 
even Joseph and Moses had passed through similar 
experiences. But the appeal was not purely 
argumentative. The sense of justice, which had 
been developed by a fairly wide education, would 
rebel against the unfairness of Stephen’s judges and 
the disorderly cruelty of his murderers ; while his 
sympathy, impossible to the conscious personality, 
would be called forth in the unconscious by the 
saintly bearing of Stephen, by his claim to see the 
Son of Man, the Crucified One, alive and glorified, 
and by the fortitude shown by the Christians under 
the persecution inflicted upon them. 

Il. From the preparatory stage we may pass to 
the crisis of conversion, and in this connexion we 
may note, first, the Apostle’s own view of the 
event. Though the records do not bear unanimous 
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witness as to the precise nature of the Apostle’s 
experience, there can be no doubt that Paul him- 
self believed that he had seen ‘ Jesus our Lord’ 
(x Co 91), and in that context he uses a verb of 
seeing (€#paxa) which applies rather to ‘an actual 
beholding of the human and glorified Redeemer ’ } 
than to a spiritual apprehension or an ecstatic 
vision. On this seeing of Jesus he bases his claim 
to apostleship, and he lays down that the Lord’s 
appearance to him was of the same character as 
His other appearances after His resurrection 
(z Co 158). The accounts of the vision in Acts 
imply beyond question that Paul saw the risen 
Lord (though they do not definitely state that he 
did so), and the implication is confirmed by the 
reference of Ananias to ‘ the Lord, even Jesus, who 
appeared unto thee in the way’ (Ac 9/7). From 
this risen Lord Paul received, in his own belief, a 
definite message. All three accounts of the content 
of this message contain the solemn question, ‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me ?’ the inquiry, ‘ Who 
art thou, Lord ?’ and the answer, ‘I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.’ Two of them include the 
direction to go into the city, and in view of the 
issue of the vision, this may be taken as forming 
part of the original Divine message. The sentence, 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against the goad,’ which 
occurs in one account only (2614), is a Greek pro- 
yerb. It is probable that in this speech the Apostle, 
conscious that there were many Gentiles among 
his hearers, ascribed to the original message a simple 
and intelligible description of his own condition 
at the time, as he came to understand it after 
subsequent reflection. 

Connected with the content of the Divine 
message is the problem concerning the time at 
which the Apostle became conscious of his vocation 
to the Gentile mission. In Ac 9} Saul’s vocation 
is revealed to Ananias in his vision, but Ananias 
does not mention this revelation to Saul. In 
chap. 22 there is no account of Ananias’ vision, but, 
in his interview with Saul, Ananias declares that 
‘thou shalt be a witness for him unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard’ (221); while, in 
the verses which follow, the call is represented 
definitely as coming during a subsequent vision 
in the Temple at Jerusalem (221’*4), The third 
account (chap. 26) ascribes the call to the words of 
the risen Lord. But, in the elaborate apologia 
before Agrippa and Festus, Paul is anxious to 
prove to an audience of Jews and Gentiles that it 

1 James Denney, ‘Com. on 1 Corinthians,’ in The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament (London, 1900), vol. ii. 
p. 845. 
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was the very God of the former who sent him to 
work among the latter. Hence he makes his call 
to the Gentile mission part and parcel of his supreme 
experience. In his eagerness to show that it was in 
obedience to the heavenly vision that he had spent 
his life urging both Jew and Gentile to ‘repent and 
turn to God’ (Ac 26%), he identifies his call with 
his conversion, and passes straight from his spiritual 
crisis to the evangelistic work which resulted from 
it. In view of these inconsistencies and in view 
of ‘the tendency in the light of after events to 
regard a decision as definitely formed and realized 
at a period when it was in fact only implicit and 
tentative,’4 it is impossible to say with certainty 
when the Apostle became conscious of his vocation 
to the Gentiles. But in the narratives in Acts, 
and in the summary in Gal 1, the call to the 
Gentile mission is mentioned in very close con- 
nexion with the experience of conversion, and 
therefore the most reasonable hypothesis is that 
it was in fact so connected. While the full meaning 
of the call (as also of the conversion itself) only 
became clear to the Apostle after reflection, it is 
probable that his period of decisive experience 
included a Divine direction which left him in little 
doubt as to his particular vocation. 

Finally, it may be noted that the records contain 
no adequate evidence of the presence of an objective 
and external influence at work in Paul’s conversion. 
On psychological grounds (as we have seen) the 
vision and voice which the Apostle himself saw and 
heard can be explained as due to the activity of 
forces within the personality itself; while on 
historical grounds it may be argued that it is un- 
safe to infer anything definite as to the effect of 
the vision on the Apostle’s escort. The narrative 
in Ac 9 must be based on the Apostle’s own words 
to Luke or to the writer of the source which Luke 
incorporates ; and the accounts in chaps. 22 and 26 
are given as reports of the Apostle’s own speeches. 
It is very unlikely that Luke or the writer of his 
source had the opportunity of questioning Paul’s 
escort. The narratives indicate that the escort 
consisted of officers or soldiers provided by the 
authorities at Jerusalem to effect the arrest of those 
of ‘the Way’ (Ac 9%), and the Apostle cannot have 
retained this escort for long after his arrival at 
Damascus. Nor is there any indication that 
Paul’s companions included any trusted servant or 
friend who remained with the Apostle after his 
conversion ; and even the mention of such a person 

1C. W. Emmet, art. on ‘The Apostolic Age and 


the Life of Paul,’ in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 
(London, 1920), p. 768. 
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would not-prove that he supplied information to 
Paul or to Luke. Hence the Apostle’s words 
provide the only evidence as to the effect of the 
vision upon the escort ; and it may well be doubted 
whether this evidence is reliable. Paul speaks with 
unquestioned authority concerning what he him- 
self saw and heard, but his words carry much less 
weight when he describes the effect of his own 
spiritual experiences upon other people. It is 
most improbable that such description is based 
on the Apostle’s own observation. There is no 
indication that, when the light flashed out suddenly, 
Paul had either the inclination or the opportunity 
to note the behaviour of those with him: he was 
so dazzled that he fell to the ground at once, and 
when the vision was over he rose up unable to sees 
Hence the information must have been drawn by 
Paul from the escort themselves, and such testi- 
mony is precarious. The sight of their master 
suddenly prostrated in the dust would probably be 
enough to fill them with astonishment and alarm ; 
and it is unlikely that he would be in a fit condition 
to discuss his experience with them. On these 
grounds it is contended that the evidence for the 
behaviour of the escort must be viewed with 
suspicion; and this view is confirmed by the 
contradictory or at least inconsistent nature of 
the three narratives in this respect. Thus, with 
regard to the light, 22° states that the escort saw 
it; 26/4 implies that they did, by stating that they 
all fell to the ground ; and 9’, while affirming that 
they saw no man (75éva), does not deny that they 
saw a light. The references to the voice are also 
unsatisfactory. In chap. 26 it is not mentioned in 
connexion with the escort ; in 9? it is stated that 
the escort heard the voice, while in 22° it is de- 
clared that they did not hear it. The attempt to 
reconcile this contradiction by saying that in this 
context dxovew with the genitive means simply 
‘to hear,’ while dxoveww with the accusative means 
‘to hear and to understand,’ leads to a difficulty in 
connexion with the jxovea Aeyovons of 227, and, in 
view of the nature of the evidence, may be regarded 
as ingenious rather than convincing. In like 
manner the method of reconciling contradictions 
by means of the argument from silence (as applied 
to 9’) is unsatisfactory ; the definite contradictions 
may go, but the inconsistencies remain. Thus not 
only do we have reason to question the reliability 
of the Apostle’s testimony in this connexion, but 
we find that the testimony itself is doubtful and 
unsatisfactory. We are compelled therefore to 
admit that, on the basis of the existing records, 
nothing certain is known as to the effect of the 
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vision upon the escort, and that no definite in- 
ference may be drawn from their behaviour at the 
time of the crisis. 

III. This crisis is followed by a period of inter- 
pretation and appreciation, and it results in a 
fundamental change. It is impossible to speak 
with certainty of the interpretative stage, because 
of the doubtful character of the evidence as to the 
Apostle’s movements after the vision. The ac- 
counts given in Ac 9 and 22 of the blindness, the 
entering into Damascus, and the visit of Ananias, 
may reasonably be accepted in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary. Paul must have been 
baptized and received into the Christian community, 
but no clear account can be given of the period 
which followed. The general opinion is_ that 
fourteen years (Gal 21) elapsed between the con- 
version and the second visit to Jerusalem. At the 
beginning of this period Paul appears as a penitent 
under the guidance of Ananias, while at its close 
he is an active officer of the Church (Ac 11”. °°). 
There is at least probability in favour of the view 
that after his conversion he retired to Arabia 
(Gal 11”), to learn in loneliness and meditation the 
full meaning of what he had experienced. The 
rest of the period, apart from the visits to Damascus 
and Jerusalem, may well have been spent in 
evangelistic work in the Apostle’s native district 
of Cilicia (Ac 9!-80, Gal 117-4), and the fact that 
his assistance was sought by Barnabas shows that 
by that time he had come to be regarded as a trusted 
leader in the Christian community. 

The result of this process of conversion was a 
psychological change, but this change took place 
without causing a breach in the continuity of 
personality which united Saul the Pharisee with 
Paul the Apostle. At first sight it is the element 
of continuity which stands out. It is true that 
the relative value of the factors which went to 
make up Saul’s religious philosophy had suffered 
a complete inversion: the crucified criminal was 
now his risen Lord and Master, and the despised 
sect was the true Israel of God, the remnant who 
had not rejected the Messiah. He had not, how- 
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ever, ceased to believe in the God of the Jews, 
and to hold that the Law was His ordinance, a 
tutor to bring men to Christ (cf. Gal 374). He 
applies his intellectual powers to the task of recon- 
ciling Jew and Gentile in Christ, while the logical 
insight which urged him to destroy the sect which 
endangered the Law, impelled him, when the time 
came, to abandon the claims of the Law which 
endangered the Christian Church. He gives a 
reasoned exposition of Christian redemption in 
terms of Pharisaic theology, and of Christian 
mysticism in language largely drawn from the 
mystery religions. In like manner it is improbable 
that conversion led to a striking change in his 
personal morality. He could not have been ‘ blame- 
less ’ before the Law (cf. Ph 38), had he been guilty 
of sins of the flesh; and his self-accusations after 
the event seem to show that he suffered rather 
from tendencies to sin than from sinful habits. 
And he brings to the service of Christ the energy 
and organizing ability which had been directed 
against Him; both as a persecutor and as a 
missionary he laboured more abundantly than his 
fellows. 

But this continuity in certain directions only 
serves to show the radical nature of the change 
wrought at conversion. That change was primarily 
a redirection of the affective elements of the person- 
ality. In Paul’s case the traditional religion had 
failed to rouse these elements to the full intensity 
of a complete response. His emotional and moral 
sensibility was such that Pharisaic Judaism failed 
to convince him that he could attain righteousness 
before God by observing the Law; and his ex- 
perience of conversion led to the conviction that 
this righteousness could be attained, not by his 
own effort, but by the free gift of grace made by 
God through Jesus Christ. This conviction supplied 
the sufficiency which Paul had hitherto lacked. 
His personality was stabilized by the redirection 
of its affective elements to an object in which they 
found the fullest satisfaction, and this object called 
forth all his latent capacities for spiritual develop- 
ment. 
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Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Marta. 


Dr. NEtson GLUECK of Cincinnati submits the 
word 70M, so characteristic of the Old Testament, 
to a careful examination; and reaches the con- 
clusion that fundamentally, and practically always, 
it implies a mutual relationship, such as that of 
friend with friend, father with son, host with guest, 
king with subject or vassal, Jahweh with his people, 
etc. ‘Mercy’ is therefore quite inadequate as a 
rendering : in many passages the idea is admirably 
expressed by the phrase ‘leal love,’ which Sir 
George Adam Smith taught us long ago to use. In 
the familiar combination nsx) DN, the nN has 
practically the force of an adjective, emphasizing 
the idea of fidelity already latent in 1Dn. Many 
contexts connect IDN with n"2, though the two are 
never quite identical. It is true that the "Dn 
which Jahweh shows to his penitent people may be 
rendered by ‘grace,’ but the covenant idea is 
vividly present ; and it is this same grace, which 
is the ultimate thing in him, that leads him to 
enter into a covenant relationship at all. The 
prophets expanded the secular idea of 1Dn by 
associating it with the relationship of men to God, 
and the 70n which they call upon men to exercise 
is the kindly behaviour of brothers who recognize 
a heavenly Father. 

If we have followed Glueck’s argument there will 
be no temptation to smile at the refrain of Ps 136 
—‘he smote great kings and slew famous kings, 
for his mercy endureth for ever’ ; the meaning simply 
is that Jahweh does these things to Israel’s enemies, 
because of his fidelity to his covenant with Israel. 


Principal Garvie has contributed a volume? to a 
German series whose aim is to present contemporary 
science in the form of monographs written by some 
of its most distinguished representatives, and 
written so as to bring out the aims and ideas which 
govern the writers in their life-work. It is, so to 
say, science with an autobiographical tinge. Dr. 
Garvie is one of the representatives of the science 
of religion, and he gives a succinct account of his 
life, which throws much light on the literary, 


1Das Wort hesed im alttestamentlichen Spvach- 
gebrauche als menschliche und géttliche gemeinschafts- 
gemasse V erhaltungsweise (Tépelmann, Giessen ; Mk.4). 

2 Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
darstellungen (Verlag von Felix Meiner, Leipzig). 


theological, and other activities which have engaged 
him in his professional career. We hear of the 
influence of his missionary experience of the slums 
of Glasgow in moulding his thought, of the stimulus 
furnished by Edward Caird, Fairbairn, Robertson 
of Brighton, Stalker’s ‘ Life of Paul,’ etc. We hear 
of Copec and the Stockholm Conference and much 
else. His dominant interests, he tells us, have 
been Social Reform, International Understanding, 
Church Union, and Religious Education; he 
regards his books as but a by-product of his work as 
a preacher of the gospel, and he discusses their 
genesis and their raison détre. Volumes like 
these are a fascinating revelation of personality 
as well as of contemporary science ; it is of more 
than usual interest to be let into the secret of a 
worker’s outlook or activity by the worker himself. 


The Gospels, like the early historical books of 
the Old Testament, have recently been subjected 
to what is known as form-criticism, which is an 
attempt to get behind the connected story to the 
separate paragraphs and to classify them as legends, 
folk-tales, logia, allegories, church-rules, apoca- 
lyptic utterances, sayings in the first person, etc. 
After an examination? of these recent investiga- 
tions, Ludwig Koehler of Zirich argues that the 
method is inadequate, and, taken by itself, may 
lead to results that depreciate the historical truth 
of the Gospels. He argues that, while the tendency 
to enhance the miraculous is demonstrable, and 
while the Gospels are in part dominated by the 
practical interest of furthering Christian life in 
the early Church community, the words and deeds 
of Jesus to which appeal is made may well, in the 
main, be genuine, and that this practical interest 
is supplemented by a real biographical interest in 
Jesus. The Gospels represent but a fragment of 
the activity of Jesus, and the surviving excerpts 
from what must have been a much more compre- 
hensive tradition are therefore in the main reliable. 
The synoptic tradition rests on a real historical 
basis. Correct ‘ theololischen ’ (g, p. 8), ‘ Paralellen ’ 


(p. 29), ‘ synofthischen ’ (pt, p. 30). 


Following partly in the track of Mowinckel, 
Professor Nicolaj Nicolsky of Minsk has carefully 


3 Das Formgeschichtliche Problem des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Mohr, Tiibingen ; Mk.1.50). 
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examined the Psalms? for traces of magical formule, 
and has found them in abundance in Pss 91, 58, 141, 
59, 109, 69, 351729, and 7, which he has discussed very 
fully, incidentally throwing much light on desper- 
ately difficult and practically unintelligible texts, 
like 58°- (E.V. “f-). This had already been done 
with great ability by Oesterley for Ps 91 in his 
‘Psalms in the Jewish Church,’ but Nicolsky 
develops and extends the argument and increases 
its interest by adducing parallels from medizval 
and Russian religion. One important conclusion 
is that the quest for an ‘historical’ origin of such 
Psalms, whether in Maccabean or earlier times is 
futile: the ‘enemy’ are magicians or demonic 
spirits, and the weapon with which they are attacked 
and put to flight is some potent magical word, for 
example, ‘ Jahweh my refuge ’ (cf. 91°, expanded in 
yv.*). Another conclusion is that the nucleus of 
some of these psalms is very old—that of 91 going 
back to the nomadic period—though they were 
later adapted to the needs of the Temple-cult in 
Jerusalem. This approach to the Psalter must 
lead to the radical revision of much commonly 
accepted interpretation. 


It is possible to contend that, at any rate for 
popular presentation, the Book of Job would gain 
by compression. In this faith Professor Hans 
Schmidt has issued an abbreviated translation ? in 
simple and graceful pentameter verse, to which he 
has appended a brief sketch of the book and its 
interpretation of the meaning of suffering. Schmidt 
believes that the glorious speeches of the Almighty 
in chs. 38 f. are really an expansion of a much briefer 
speech, originally perhaps of only two lines (42°), 
to which Job replies with equal brevity (42*). 
Nothing could be better adapted than this artistically 
printed little book to restore this magnificent old- 
world discussion of the eternal problem to the 
possession of the common people. 


Professor Georg Beer* discusses in a fresh and 
interesting way the oldest religion of Israel, by 
which he means the religion of pre-Mosaic Israel. 
We hear of sacred wells, trees, stones, mountains, 
star-worship, etc.; of polytheism, polydemonism, 
dynamism, etc. ; indeed, the imagination of ancient 
Israel peopled earth, heaven, and the underworld 


1 Spuren Magischey Formeln in den Psalmen (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen; Mk.5.50). 

® Hiob, Das Buch vom Sinn des Leidens, gektivzt und 
verdeutscht von Hans Schmidt (Mohr, Tiibingen ; Mk.3). 

* Welches way die Glteste Religion Israels ? (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen ; Mk.1.50). 
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with Divine beings innumerable, among whom 
were goddesses. But Jahweh held the supremacy. 
Primarily the god of the coalition of the Chabiru- 
tribes, he became the ‘soul and the destiny’ of 
Israel, and it was only faith in him that kept her 
religion from being dissolved in Canaanitism. 
Beer argues that the word Jahweh—assuming it to 
be of Semitic origin—means the breather, the 
being who is breath or spirit, an interpretation which 
is very far from certain. But already in early 
times there are traits in Jahweh which elicited from 
his worshippers that blend of fear and trust which 
is so characteristic of Old Testament religion. A 
thoroughly useful sketch. 


No unanimity has as yet been achieved among 
scholars with regard to the date and origin of the 
Decalogue. There are excellent scholars who 
champion its Mosaic origin ; but Mowinckel, who 
has recently* attacked the problem with great 
ability and from every conceivable angle, comes 
to the conclusion that it had its origin in the circle 
of Isaiah’s disciples sometime between Isaiah and 
Deuteronomy, that the Dtc. version of it was 
incorporated in Deuteronomy about 600 B.c. by a 
Dtc. redactor, while the Exodus version was in- 
corporated in E by a post-exilic and priestly 
redactor between 500 and 450. ‘This conclusion is 
reached along the lines both of historical and 
literary criticism. The structure of Deuteronomy, 
the book of the covenant, the basis of the covenant 
in J and E, the question of image-worship, the 
relation of the Sabbath to the moon-festival and 
to the week—these and all other cognate questions 
are discussed with great acumen, results being 
frequently reached which challenge current opinion ; 
for example, Mowinckel does not accept the view 
that the worship at Shiloh and Jerusalem was 
imageless. ‘Considered as the work of the Mosaic 
epoch,’ he says, ‘the Decalogue would be quite 
inexplicable, and, were one to admit such a hypo- 
thesis, the entire subsequent history would become 
incomprehensible.’ Though Mowinckel admits that 
the Decalogue was influenced by the preaching of 
the prophets, he does not regard it as indifferent 
or hostile to the cult. The place of decalogues in 
the liturgy and the regulations governing participa- 
tion in the worship (cf. Ps 15 and 24) are discussed 
with the imaginative penetration we are accustomed 
to expect from the author of ‘ Psalmenstudien.’ 
The whole argument bristles with points of interest, 
and no scholar who maintains the Mosaic origin 


4 Le Décalogue, par D. Sigmund Mowinckel (Librairie 
Felix Alcan, Paris; 15 fr.). 
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of the Decalogue can afford to ignore this very 
able defence of a much later date. 


In the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, G. R. Driver dis- 
cusses the original form of the name ‘ Yahweh,’ 
which he thinks was Ya, whether written Ya(w) 
or Ya(h), Sellin defends his thesis of the martyrdom 
of Moses, and Weiser discusses Am 4°"8, arguing 
that it is an independent piece, unconnected with 
4*!- and 5*f- and suggesting for the enigmatic nWyN 
in v.14 wy, ‘therefore I am indignant with thee.’ 


Joun E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 


The second volume of the collected essays of the 
late Karl Holl has to do with the Eastern Church.? 
There are twenty-four separate studies, on subjects 
ranging from the New Testament down to Tolstoi. 
Of these, five are already accessible in many 
libraries, but nineteen are reprinted from publica- 
tions that are rarely seen in Britain. Those who 
only know Holl through his distinguished work 
on Luther, and who have been tempted, in con- 
sequence, to regard him as simply a specialist in 
that field, will be amazed at the catholicity of his 
interests and the range of his scholarship. He 
discloses his mastery in questions alike of theology, 
philology, and liturgy, and seems equally at home 
in the primitive Church, the age of the great 
Councils, the Byzantine period, and modern 
Russian literature. 

The essays belong to two classes. There are 
minute and detailed investigations of particular 
points like ‘The Original Meaning of the Word 
Martyr ’ (No. 5), ‘ The Survival of the Vernaculars 
in Christian Asia Minor’ (No. 12), and ‘The 
Chronology of the First Origenist Controversy ’ 
(No. 17, with an appendix by Professor Jiilicher). 
There are also surveys of big subjects like ‘ Eastern 
Monasticism’ (No. 14), ‘ The Ecclesiastical Signifi- 
cance of Constantinople in the Middle Ages ’ (No. 22), 
and ‘The Religious Foundations of Russian 
Civilisation’ (No. 23). And there is not a single 
study of either class that the historian can afford 
to neglect. 

Two of the essays may be selected for special 
mention. One is the first in the double volume. 
It deals with the religious environment of primitive 
Christianity, and discusses the reasons why Chris- 


1 Tépelmann, Giessen; Mk.4.50. 

2 Karl Holl, Gesammelie Aufsdtze zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, Band II. Der Osten: 1. halbband 1927, 
2. halbband 1928 (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr; M.15). 
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tianity. emerged victorious from the welter of 
religions. After disposing of some of the modern 
easy generalities about the mystery religions and 
their essential similarity to Christianity, he fixes — 
on Jesus’ revelation of God as a God who seeks 
and saves the sinner, as so radically different from — 
anything in Judaism, Hellenism, or Orientalism as 
not only to authenticate the historicity of Jesus 
but also to explain His triumph. An attempted 
summary would spoil this masterpiece of historical 
apologetic. It ought to be translated and 
published. 

The other essay is No. 9. It is on ‘ The Origin 
of the Four Fasts in the Greek Church.’ It begins 
with an exhaustive delineation of the varying 
practice of the Church in different areas. After a 
survey of East and West, he turns to Britain, and 
finding that the available material indicates an 
agreement in seasons and durations with the — 
Church of the East, he asks the question, ‘ Is there 
not here a definite influence of the East on the West, 
must not the British custom have been derived 
immediately from the East?’ He admits that 
to-day most Celtic scholars deny any such direct 
contact, though he claims that Kuno Meyer was 
of another mind. And he finds his conclusion 
reinforced along certain lines—the tradition of 
the Church insisted on by Colman at Whitby—the 
non-avoidance of the 14th Nisan for Easter—the 
nature of Celtic Monasticism—the penitentiaries— 
and the general nature of the liturgy. Some of 
the arguments in these important pages (192-197) 
have already been faced by Celtic scholars, but this 
argument from the Fasts, their number, duration, 
and names, is one that has to be reckoned with, and 
one of which we can confidently predict that more 
will be heard in the days to come. 

Hucw# Watt. 


Edinburgh. 
— ~~ ao — 


Johannine Studies. 


From the publishing house of C. Bertelsmann, in 
Giitersloh, four works have recently been issued 
dealing with different aspects of the Johannine 
problem. 

1. Dr. Johannes Haussleiter, of Greifswald, has 
for many years been a contributor to Die Allge- 
meine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung and other journals. 
Seven of his essays are republished in a revised and 
enlarged form in ‘ Johannine Studies.’* They are 
entitled respectively : ‘The Characteristics of the 

3 Johanneische Studien: Beitrage zur Wirdigung 
des vierten Evangeliums (M.5; geb. M.6.50). 
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Two Apostle-Evangelists (Mt. and Jn.),’ ‘The 
Historicity of the Johannine Gospel,’ ‘The Glory 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Johannine Gospel,’ 
‘Tribulation and Joy in the Light of the Johannine 
Gospel,’ ‘Two Apostolic Witnesses (Andrew and 
Philip) for the Johannine Gospel,’ ‘ Presbyter John 
of Asia Minor,’ and ‘The Apocalyptic Horsemen 
(Rev 61°8),’ 

Especial importance is attached to the elaborate 
dissertation (54 pp.) entitled ‘Two Apostolic 
_ Witnesses,’ etc. Dr. MHaussleiter thinks that 
Andrew and Philip were the ‘ two other ’ of Christ’s 
disciples (Jn 217), and that they are the authors 
of that supplementary chapter, preserving their 
anonymity as did John in chs. 1-20. In each 
study there is critical exegesis, valuable in itself, 
which in this veteran scholar’s mature judgment 
favours his conclusion that John, the son of 
Zebedee, was the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

2. Professor Friedrich -Biichsel, of Rostock, 
raises what he regards as the most important issue 
involved in the Johannine problem, though Dr. 
Haussleiter intentionally avoids it, holding that 
there is no proof that in the Fourth Gospel traces 
are found of the influence of ‘ Mandan texts and 
other synthetic works of gnostic origin.’ In ‘ John 
and Hellenistic Syncretism,’1 Dr. Biichsel examines 
first the various titles of Christ in the Fourth 
Gospel, then such prominent words as life, light, 
truth, etc. A fairly representative example of his 
conclusions is that the Adyos idea is not immediately 
derived from Hellenism, but comes from the Wisdom 
philosophy which was a possession of Palestinian 
Judaism, i.e. Judaism strongly influenced by 
foreign ideas. Biichsel is of opinion that the 
resemblances between the Johannine writings on 
the one hand, and the Manichean and Mandan 
on the other hand, cited by Bultmann (Parailelen- 
sammlungen), are most simply explained if the 
Mandzan and Manichean doctrines ‘depend upon 
a form of Gnosis resembling that which, in the 
history of Christianity, was developed from the 
Fourth Gospel.’ This work, written in an attractive 
style, and embodying results based on first-hand 
study of the texts, well deserves its place in the 
publisher’s ‘ Series of Scientific Monographs.’ 

3. To the series just mentioned belongs ‘ The 
Johannine Gospel’: a missionary tract for 
Israelites? by Professor Bornhauser, of Marburg. 


1 Johannes und dey hellenistische Synkretismus (M.4 ; 
geb. M.5.50), 

* Johannesevangelium : 
Israel (M.6.50 ; geb.8.50), 


eine Missionsschrift fir 
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The author says that formerly he regarded the 
Gospel as addressed to Jewish Christians, but that 
he has rejected this view as being inconsistent with 
such statements of the purpose of the Gospel as 
‘that ye may believe’ (19%). The pivot of his 
argument is the interpretation offered of the Pro- 
logue: the Torah is supposed to be contrasted 
with Jesus Christ. ‘From the first verse of the 
Prologue the antithesis is between the true Logos 
and Logos-Torah.’? The argument built upon this 
hypothesis is that Greek Christians in Asia Minor, 
at the close of the first century A.D., could not have 
discovered this meaning in the passage. ‘For a 
non-Israelite, who knew nothing of the Torah, the 
Prologue would be obscure.’ But the Prologue 
has been understood by many who are not of Israel, 
and this fact suggests that it was not addressed to 
men of Israel alone, and that its meaning has not 
been so difficult to unravel as this new theory 
assumes, though the ability with which it is sup- 
ported calls for recognition. 

4. A posthumous work by the late Dr. Eduard 
Riggenbach of Basle is a valuable critical examina- 
tion of the origin of the interpolation in 1 Jn 5? 
of the passage concerning the ‘Three Heavenly 
Witnesses.’? On internal grounds the authen- 
ticity of the passage is described as ‘at the least 
very doubtful.’ A detailed survey of the external 
evidence results in the judgment that ‘ the negative 
evidence of the Greek MSS is confirmed by that of 
the Greek Fathers of the Church.’ In the official 
editions of the Vulgate—the Sixtine and the Clemen- 
tine—the passage is found, and the Roman Catholic 
Church has decreed its authenticity. But the 
critical question of its Johannine authorship re- 
mains open. The final pronouncement, cautiously 
expressed, is that ‘at the moment it is impossible 
to say more than that the passage appears first in 
Spain at the close of the fourth century, and 
that it may have had its origin there about A.Dy 
300.” 

Dr. Riggenbach was engaged for some years 
before his death (4th October 1927), in studies pre- 
paratory to his writing a commentary on the 
Johannine Epistles in the series edited by Dr. 
Theodore Zahn. This scholarly study gives proof 
that had its author lived to complete the larger 
work, it would have ranked with his commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

J. G. TASKER. 


Leamington Spa. 


% Das Comma Johanneum : ein nachgelassener Werk 
(M.1.50). 
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Contributions and Comments. 


"Ext THs Oahdoons. 


ONE hesitates to suggest even the faintest 
criticism of Dr. Abbott-Smith’s invaluable Manual 
Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. Its great 
worth to the beginner, as well as to the more ad- 
vanced student of New Testament Greek, cannot 
be overestimated. But why did Dr. Abbott- 
Smith choose, for one of his illustrations of éi 
with the Genitive, a passage the difficulty of which 
is not lessened by this use in the Lexicon? Un- 
fortunately, it is apt to create the impression, either 
that Dr. Abbott-Smith has momentarily lapsed 
from his usual extreme carefulness, or that he has 
allowed his private interpretation of an incident to 
influence his choice. The passage in question is 
Jn 6%, Oewpotow tov “Inootvy repirarotvra emi rips 
Gakdoons. On page 166 of the Lexicon, line 13 
from the foot of the page, under émi, we find 
“ (0) of vicinity, at, by, 7. Gaddoons, Jn 6°’ (jn 6° 
is obviously a misprint for Jn 61%), the implication 
being that we are to translate not ‘they behold 
Jesus walking on the sea,’ but ‘ they behold Jesus 
walking by the sea.’ Grimm-Thayer has the alter- 
native suggestions, ‘on (the surface of) the sea,’ 
or ‘at the sea, upon the shore, or above the sea, 
for the shore overhung the sea,’ for the translation 
of the same phrase. Dr. Abbott-Smith does not 
give any alternative. Of course, the point is not 
whether éri with the Genitive cannot mean ‘at? 
or ‘by’ (we know it can, and sometimes does) ; 
nor whether Jesus did, or did not, actually walk 
on the surface of the water (that, after all, is not 
of absolute importance); but what the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel means, and also what the 
original eye-witness meant, from whom, either 
directly or indirectly, John obtained the story. 

It can scarcely be doubted, from a study of the 
context, that John intends to give the impression 
that Jesus really did walk on the sea. It is quite 
in harmony with his well-known emphasis on the 
marvellous. Even if ért trys GaAdoons does some- 
times mean ‘by the sea,’ it is improbable that 
John, who reveals a marked tendency to introduce 
the supernatural whenever possible, would have 
missed the opportunity which this incident afforded, 
and have meant by the preposition other than, 
according to Dr. Abbott-Smith, its ‘ primary sense 
of superposition.’ 

Nor is confirmation lacking in the Synoptic 
Gospels. In Mk 64-4, and also in Mt 1425: 26, the 


same phrase is used. (The Accusative, instead of 
the Genitive, insome MSS. of Mt. does not seriously 
affect the argument here.) Had these two writers 
intended to convey the idea that Jesus was walking 
by the sea, and not on it, would they have used a 
preposition which, to say the least, is rather am-~- 
biguous, if used to convey that idea, when all 
ambiguity could have been avoided by the use of 
the phrase which they both use in the story of the 
call of the Galilean fishermen—apé rHv Oddaccav ? 
If Mk. and Mt. had had zapa rv OdAacoav, we should 
not have been surprised to find éwt rs GaAaooys in 
Jn., knowing what we do of his methods. In that 
case there would have been no uncertainty about 
the meaning of ém/. But when both of them have 
the same as he has, it does seem most unlikely 
that, if they mean ‘by the sea,’ he should not 
have followed his frequent practice of quietly 
correcting them, and have made it quite clear 
that he means ‘on the sea.’ The story of Peter’s 
walking éi ra vdara, recorded by Matthew, con- 
firms the impression which John gives, and is an 
indication of the only meaning which Matthew 
must have had in his mind. 

The disciples may have been mistaken 3 Jesus 
may not have walked on the sea. It is probable 
that many of us believe that He walked beside the 
sea, on the shore. It might not be difficult to 
find, even in the Fourth Gospel, indications, of 
which the writer was quite unconscious, that this 
was so. But are we justified in supporting this 
theory, however much we may believe it, by 
rejecting what seems to be the simple and most 
obvious translation of éi rHs Oaddoons, having the 
context, and also the parallel accounts of Mk and 
Mt, in mind, for a translation which, although it 
may be an accurate statement of what really 
happened, inaccurately represents what the author 
of the ‘spiritual Gospel’ believed, and what he 
intended his readers to believe ? 

GrorGE GIFFORD. 

Castle Cary. 


‘{saia§ xiv. 19. 


Tue emendation of this verse proposed in the 
November issue of THz Expository TIMES (p. 93), 
although ingenious, has its weak point in the fact 
that a branch, be it abominable or broken, does 
not well fit into the following ‘clothed with the 
slain’ (R.V.). I, therefore, should rather suggest 
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to read "W) instead of 


y2, The eagle, as Lv 117%, 


Dt 14! show, ranges among the fowls to be had 
in abomination, and is at the same time an excellent 
simile of the king of Babylon who said in his 
heart : ‘I will ascend into heaven’ (v.1%). This 
change is such a slight one that one wonders why 
nobody has thought of it before. As far as I 
know from Professor Kittel, to whom I com- 
municated this emendation some months ago, it 
will be noticed in the forthcoming edition of his 
Bible. Lupwic KOHLER. 
Ziivich, Switzerland. 


a 


Dsafm ervtit. 10. 


InsTeap of regarding nbvpx as a grim euphemism(?), 
‘I will destroy them,’ let us remember that the 
verb takes also the accusative of that which is cut 
off round—that which is regarded as defiling the 
purity of, and frustrating the power of, the holy seed : 
so the Psalmist regards his enemies and expresses 
his purpose, ‘I will cut them off all around (me).’ 
(There is probably a hint also at the ordinary 
secondary meaning, inasmuch as these enemies 
were uncircumcised and only through accepting 
circumcision could they have their lives spared 
to become bond-servants to His people.) 
F. J. Brices. 


Barbados. 
——j-—_<_ 


ys 


In that entertaining tale The Travels of a Mokar 
(of the type Miinchhausen) occurs among other 
Canaanitish (Hebrew) words and terms, the word 
ariel, which from the context would seem to mean 
“hero,” ‘ warrior,’ one skilled Ulysses-like in battle 
and in counsel, ‘a champion grim’ and ‘leader 
sage.’ The same word is found twice on the 
‘Moabite Stone.’ There it is recorded that Mesha’, 
in the course of his campaigns, took Nebo, wherein 
was an Israelitish ‘ high place,’ and captured ‘ the 
arels of Jahveh,’ dragging (or tearing) them before 
Chemosh, the national god of Moab. From this it 
would appear that arel or ariel was a title given 
by the Gadites to a cid or ‘ warrior-champion ’ 
in the cause and battles of Jahveh, with which 
might be compared the cognomen ‘ Jerubbaal’ 
(contender for Baal [Jehovah]) given to Gideon. 
In this connexion it is interesting to recall the 
challenge of the Philistine champion, Goliath, to 
single combat with any warrior of Saul’s army, 
and his insulting defiance of the God of Israel. 

In Gn 461 (Nu 261) we first meet with the word 
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‘SxnN in an enumeration of the Gadites. In 
2S 237° it is recorded that Benaiah, one of David’s 
gibborim (heroes), slew, doubtless after challenge 
given and accepted, ‘two ariels of Moab,’ (‘3¥ 


Nin Dx"). Again, in 1 Ch 128 we read that 
eleven Gadites, ‘mighty men of valour ’ (gibborim), 
with faces ‘like the face of a lion’ (m8) joined 


David’s little outlawed band ; where the descrip- 
tion of ‘lion-like appearance’ seems to point to 
a rendering by the Chronicler of this word 5xx, 
the true meaning and origin of which had been in 
his time forgotten, taking it as a compound word 
(like bxva8), ‘lion-hero,’ ‘ lion of God.’ 

Now it is surely more than mere coincidence that 
the word ariel or arel is first found in the O.T. 
in connexion with the Gadites, whose territory 
impinged upon that of Moab, and who for long 
possessed the district and village of ’Ataroth in 
Moab, where they had a ‘ high place’ which Mesha’, 
on the ‘ Moabite Stone,’ records he took along with 
‘the arel of Dodah’ (?). Does not this seem rather 
to indicate that the title is distinctively Gadite and 
Moabite (a language differing but little from the 
Hebrew), given to their ‘mighty men of valour,’ 
like that of gibborim to David’s foremost warriors ? 

Carried across the Jordan—intercourse between 
the district of Moab and Judah, as the Book of 
Ruth indicates, was quite common—the word 
found its way into Judah ; for Isaiah (39!) addresses 
Jerusalem as ‘ariel, the unconquered ‘ hero-city,’ 
‘the virgin daughter of Zion.’ Later we find it 
applied figuratively to Jerusalem by the prophet 


Ezekiel (Ezk 431° 16), where the LXX for Sym of 
the Hebrew text read dpuid. , 
nbxiw (Is 337), if the text is here sound (the 


LXX had evidently a different text before them), 
is a solitary instance of the term being applied to 
the ‘mighty ones’ of the Assyrian army besieging 
Jerusalem, whom the prophet visions as soon to be 
suppliants for peace. This interpretation—taken in 
conjunction with the rendering of the LXX—accords, 
I venture to think, better with the preceding verses 
than the commonly received one. ‘ Their heroes,’ 
the prophet foretells, ‘(suppliant for peace) shall 
weep without the gates as they approach, their 
ambassadors of peace shall weep bitterly. Their 
ways will assuredly be made desolate. Yea, the 
fear of peoples because of them has even already 
ceased ; the treaty they had imposed upon you 
(Israelites) is already abolished ; ye shall surely no 
longer regard them as men to be reckoned with, 
The whole land has long mourned and languished 
because of them, Lebanon has been put to shame. 
. . - But now I will arise, saith Jehovah . . .’ 
W. D. Morris. 


Hownam, Kelso. 
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Entre 


A Wanderer’s Way. 

Canon Raven is wrong. ‘ This book, ought not 
to have been published : that is what the reviewers 
will say.’ We do not say it. For this is not a book 
about books. It is his own experience. A Wan- 
derer’s, Way (Martin Hopkinson; 7s. 6d. net) 
explains how ‘a young man of the twentieth 
century came to certain experiences and certain 
convictions.’ It is Canon Raven’s account of the 
religion of his infancy, schooldays, and Cambridge 
life, and of the crucial event which happened just 
after he left there. It was a difficult book to write. 
‘No one likes to give himself away.’ It is utterly 
sincere, and almost painstakingly accurate in its 
statements and memories. It was difficult to write, 
and yet in another way it was easy. For it is 
spontaneous. ‘ You feel about Jesus just as you 
do about your birds,’ a friend said to him. 

The first chapter deals with his infancy and school- 
days. The son of a barrister, Charles Raven went 
to a day school at ten. At thirteen he left home in 
London, and was plunged into a public school. 
His account of it is one of the most suggestive 
parts of the book. There are data in abundance 
here for those who concern themselves with the 
religious training of the young. ‘The schools 
stood for manliness and good form: they had to 
deal with boys in the mass, and could only turn 
them out to a pattern. So they adopted an easy 
routine. Health was important: give the boys 
cricket and football, and plenty of it. Discipline 
must be maintained: see that everyone does the 
same thing at the same time, and fill up the time- 
table. Emotion is dangerous and un-English : 
discourage all friendships, especially between boys 
of different ages. Religion is an adjunct to moral- 
ity: keep sentiment out of it : don’t be dogmatic— 
we have Jews and Nonconformists to consider : 
character is what matters, and character depends 
upon a sense of duty: love—well, that may come 
later, when you get married and have boys of 
your own; at present, and like marriage, three- 
quarters of it is just beastliness. This was actually 
said by a housemaster to one of his boys in my 
time at school: and the master was a parson and 
father of a family.’ The system was definitely sub- 
Christian. ‘Religion never came my way,’ he 
says. ‘ As a treble I sang in the choir, enjoyed the 
chapel services, and listened to the sermons, but 
without understanding. We learned our scripture 
lessons: “names of Jewish kings’? were more 
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Qlous. 


familiar to me then than now. And in the Sixth 
there was an hour a week with St. Paul, and “ Sun- 
day Questions ” of fearsome difficulty to be searched 
out in the library. The result was a rather intimate 
knowledge of the Greek of the Epistles ; a close 
acquaintance with the use of prophecy in the early 
Church and with the identity of Silas and Luke ; 
and a general conviction that the New Testament 
was a strange enigma, rather ungrammatical, 
crude in style, archaic in ideas, totally irrelevant to 
the twentieth century. My headmaster was writing 
a book on the Christian Prophets, and took us into 
bypaths of scholarship: he never read the Gospels 
with us, or if he did the memory of it has departed : 
I think they were studied in English lower down in 
the school, and we were supposed to have done 
them. Only one member of the staff ever mentioned 
religion to me unofficially or gave me the least 
impression that it mattered to him: and my chance 
of appreciating him was spoiled by a colleague who 
remarked in my hearing: “P. is always digging 
up his boys’ souls to see how they smell ” !’ 

Canon Raven has something constructive to 
suggest. He not only knows the defects of his own 
training, he knows houses in public schools ‘ where 
the master has ventured not to repress but to 
sublimate ; and in them the standard of scholar- 
ship, of athletics, and of morals has risen rapidly 
and beyond belief. The thing can be done.’ 

What does he suggest ? First, since at thirteen 
or thereabouts a boy wants a hero, let him find the 
human Jesus. ‘Drop metaphysics: the time for 
them is not yet. Don’t identify Jesus with God ; 
for as yet God means the mystery, and if Jesus is 
God He too becomes mysterious and unearthly and 
remote and mythical. Give him Jesus as you give 
him Moses or David, Pericles or Scipio or Napoleon, 
but as the greatest character in history, the supreme 
figure in the life of mankind. And show him by 
your whole attitude that Jesus is real, that you are 
enthusiastic in your admiration and proud of your 
loyalty, and that the study of Him not only supplies 
a perfect example for us to imitate and a perfect 
friend for us to know, but helps us to make sense 
of the world.’ 

And then when the heroism of Jesus has made 
itself felt, let the hero be revealed as the poet. 
‘Nearly all boys keep a sense of the sacredness of 
beauty, of the fascination of nature, of the presence 
hidden in sea and sky. They are thrilled by the 
poetry of the Sermon on the Mount, even if they 
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cannot understand its paradoxes. They appreciate 
the parables of seed-corn, and springing grain, and 
the finding of a heavenly meaning in simple things : 
for to them also come at times glimpses of an 
inward and spiritual grace and the conviction that 
the universe itself is bursting with a secret of good 
news.’ 

After this there comes the initiation into the 
meaning of the Kingdom of God. For Canon 
Raven does not underrate the herd instinct. 
‘The herd instinct has its way with us for a few 
years.’ But he sees a danger in making use of this 
instinct by putting the church first and basing 
Christianity upon membership of a guild or attend- 
ance at a children’s eucharist. For in the crisis 
of adolescence the desire to run with the crowd 
passes. The boy must find his hero first. ‘If a 
boy has not found his hero, and suddenly outgrows 
his habit of attachment to a group, he will ask 
himself what all these kids are playing at. In the 
_ crisis of adolescence he, and his hero, must be alone.’ 
The herd instinct will come into its own in the 
conception of the Kingdom of God. But, he says, 
let the Kingdom be presented in terms rather of 
the world’s need than of the claims of the church. 
‘Make the demand large: most boys reject the 
church because its claims on them seem small and 
cheap. State the situation clearly, proving that 
the call to service is obvious and world-wide. 
Give the youngsters their right to dream, and show 
them the romance that is even now being enacted 
in the slums of England or the riversides of West 
Africa. And let Jesus have His honour as the 
great pioneer, the great crusader, the great mis- 
sionary. 

“Jesus and the world-wide kingdom, hero-worship 
and the passion for adventure, it is sad to have 
gone through six years at school and never to have 
had a glimpse of them; six years, and never to 
have studied St. Mark or to have heard of Mackay 
and Hannington. Christian missionaries, doctors 
and teachers were working miracles in Nigeria and 
Ashanti, in Zanzibar and Uganda while I was at 
school: we were told all about the generals and the 
skirmishes in the Boer War; of that other cam- 
paign never a word.’ 

At Cambridge after taking a first in one Tripos, 
Canon Raven proceeded to a second Tripos. The 
essay that he wrote for it was on ‘ The Bearing of 
the Logos Doctrine upon Modern Theories of the 
Person of Christ,’ and for this he got a star. It is 
well in reading this book, especially in reading his 
account of the decisive event of his life, not to lose 
sight of the type of mind we are dealing with. 
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Cambridge was behind him, and for a short time 
he had been acting as assistant secretary for second- 
ary education under the Liverpool Town Council, 
and in his spare time doing boys’ club work. ‘ My 
friend at Stoke was ill: there was a bank holiday 
and I could visit him. That day was decisive. 
He was not alone. Since I had seen him, he had 
found Jesus, and the effect of the discovery was 
manifest. His whole direction and outlook were 
altered under the new influence; there was joy 
and quiet confidence in his face, purpose in his life, 
sympathy and strength in all his actions. Jesus 
was alive and present to my friend as He had been 
to the eleven in the upper room. He was alive and 
present to me. I had studied the evidence for the 
resurrection with an unbeliever’s critical scrutiny, 
and had been persuaded of its validity but not of 
its consequents. Now I knew. It was not a dream 
for Saul of Tarsus, nor for a multitude of disciples 
through the ages. It was no longer a dream for 
me: for here was the reality of it.’ Christ is 
recognized personally and objectively present. 
“To have known God vaguely but very really in 
nature and humanity, and then to discover Him 
translated into a human comrade, is to find awe 
quickened into devotion, and reverence into love.’ 
For the examination of his experience in detail the 
reader must get the book. 


Arise and build. 


“And yet you must not mind me saying that the 
Temple that your generation is raising does look 
somehow small and mean and even poky. No doubt 
Carlyle declared that “It is better to build a dog 
hutch than to dream of building a palace.” Not 
surely, if what you are building is for God. And your 
designs seem less than adequate by far. It does look 
as if there were something lop-sided, something 
missing, something wrong. What is it that you 
have left out ? The Court of the Gentiles? Ah! 
you have made that a spacious place ; and it was 
never busier, with all this bustle of social ameliora- 
tion and reform, this buzzing and this clamour. 
The Court of the Women? You are taking down 
the barrier, I see, that used to keep them shut up 
by themselves, are giving them full access to God’s 
service in the world. The Court of the Men ? 
Yes, here it is. Yet there is something missing. 
Why, where is the Veil? And where the Holiest 
of All? And where a place in your religion for 
hush and quiet and God’s presence—for devotion 
and stillness and prayer ? Have you made no 
provisions for these in your plans? Is your design 
that of a fussy little chapel, a rather grimy brick 
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affair plastered with notices of endless breathless 
agencies, a homely, busy little place, with swing- 
doors always swinging, with the click of billiard- 
balls in its back settlements, and a smell of stale 
tea meeting everywhere? Or is it a cathedral, 
with its stillness and its space, its quiet and its 
sense of the infinities ? There is something lacking 
at this end! Where is the Holy Place ?’ 1 


Fireflies. 


My words that are slight 
may lightly dance upon time’s waves 
when my works heavy with import have 
gone down. 


These, Rabindranath Tagore’s own words, may well 
introduce the collection of his sayings which has 
just been published by Messrs. Macmillan in most 
attractive form. The volume, with black boards 
and white decorations, contains about two hundred 
and seventy sayings, each with a page to itself, 
and each page decorated with black-and-white 
conventional designs. The title is Fireflies (6s. net). 
These words of wisdom in their delightful setting 
would make a charming gift. We have culled a few 
of the sayings : 


‘Let me light my lamp,’ 
says the star, 
‘And never debate 
if it will help to remove the darkness.’ 
* * * 
The world knows that the few 
are more than the many. 
* * * 
Bigotry tries to keep truth safe in its hand with 
a grip that kills it. 
Wishing to hearten a timid lamp great night lights 
all her stars. 
* * * 
My flower, seek not thy paradise in a fool’s button- 
hole. 
* * cd 
The spirit of death is one, 
the spirit of life is many. 
When God is dead religion becomes one. 
* * * 
Love’s gift cannot be given, 
it waits to be accepted. 


LA. J. Gossip, The Hero in thy Soul, 62 (T. & T. 
Clark; 7s. net). For review, see next month’s issue. 
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‘If 1 save my life, _ I lose it.’ a 


“On the wall of the university main building [of 
Assiut, seat of the Governor of Upper Egypt] is a — 
photograph of a typical Egyptian youth. “ , 
that unathletic-looking figure?” I asked. “That — 
boy was son of our Mayor and a Mohammedan. ~ 
He came to the college as a student a few years” 
ago,” said the President. ‘‘ One day while walking j 
on the dam he saw a beggar woman carrying a — 
baby girl. After they passed him, he heard a cry 
of distress. It seems that the exhausted mother — 
had put the baby in its basket on the parapet while — 
she rested. The baby had rolled over and fallen — 
thirty feet into the boiling cataract below. The — 
young Egyptian instantly ran back, tore off his 
coat and fez, leapt on to the parapet, and dived 
to his death in his attempt to save the girl baby of — 
the despised beggar class. He would have succeeded, ‘ 
as they saw him grab the child, but they were both — 
entangled in some large fishing hooks and lines set 
in the river below.” They showed me his note- — 
book, and in it he had written, “Jesus said we — 
must lay down our lives for others.”” We hope to 
see a statue of Sir Galahad grace the quadrangle — 
in honour of that courageous young man with the 
same words under it that are engraved on a similar — 
memorial in Ottawa: “If I save my life, I lose E. | 
it ’—for to us his deed evidenced the real Chris-_ 
tianity.’ ? 


The Courage of Christ. 


“As we passed out through Solomon’s Porch, ~ 
thousands of fanatical religionists were pouring in” 
to prayer. Some still looked askance and bitterly — 
at the infidel walking in their sacred place. The 
sight of that crowd made one realize the marvellous 
courage of a lonely Galilean Carpenter, who dared 
single-handed to upset the tables of the money- — 
changers of the great men of the city and equally 
fanatical religionists of His day, and calmly to 
take the consequences. That courage, at least, no 
man has ever improved upon.’ 3 


2.W. T. Grenfell, Labrador looks at the Orient, 32. 
3 Ibid. 76. 
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